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Universal protests have been raised of late, in Christian countries, irrespective 
of political considerations, against the present persecution and mockery of 
religion in Russia. Under other illustrations of the subject, given later 
in this number, we quote the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
spoke of ‘‘ popular blasphemies and obscenities of ridicule." In the House of 
Commons a few days ago, replying to a question whether he would bring the 
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matter before the League of Nations, the Foreign Secretary (Mr. Arthur 
Henderson) said: ‘ The reports current as to the religious situation in Russia 
have caused widespread and deep concern and are receiving the serious con- 
sideration of his Majesty's Government. . . . The Government will, when possible 
or compatible with the interests of those affected, use all its influence in 
support of the cause of religious liberty and the freedom of religious practice.” 
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’ A RUSSIAN SACRED BUILDING USED AS A MUSEUM OF ANTIQUITIES : 
FA A FAMOUS CHURCH AT KIEFF, IN THE UKRAINE. 
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ICONOCLASM IN A TOWN WHOSE NAME MEANS “BIRTH OF GOD”: 
“<=; A MAN PRIZING-OUT AN IKON IN A CHURCH AT BOGORODSK TURNED 
“INTO A ‘WORKERS’ CLUB" (THE WORDS SEEN IN THE PLACARD). ~*~ 
Be ee Renn a ren i: Se aa ne aA aig ZZ 


Christendom has spoken with one voice against the present reign of persecution in Russia, involving, as it does, an attack on the foundations of religious liberty. 
In our last issue we referred to a recent pronouncement by the Pope, who protested against the ‘‘ horrible and sacrilegious outrages" perpetrated in Russia, and 
announced his intention of celebrating in St. Peter's on St. Joseph’s Day (March 19) a Mass of ‘“ expiation, propitiation, and reparation.” His Holiness expressed 
his conviction that in this supplication he would be joined by the whole Christian world. 
reply to the Papal condemnation, had decided to organise a great anti-religious campaign, to begin on the same day (March 19), in order to keep the Russian 
people away from the customary Church observances at Easter. The report stated that 200,000 militant members of this society, taking as their slogans ‘‘ No 
gods in Moscow" and “‘ No gods on the farms,’’ would hold parades and processions, produce anti-religious plays, plaster the capital with posters, and agitate 








“SACRILEGIOUS OUTRAGES” IN 
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TYPICAL OF THE TREASURES OF RUSSIAN ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE NOW MENACED 
BY THE ATTACK ON RELIGION: THE DONSKOY MONASTERY IN MOSCOW. = 
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A BONFIRE OF SACRED IKONS FROM WORKERS’ DORMITORIES IN BOGORODSK AND GLUCHOVA : 


, AN ACT OF DESTRUCTION BY A MOB OF 13,000, INCLUDING MANY CHILDREN. 4 
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THE ORGANISATION OF ATHEISM IN SOVIET RUSSIA: PART OF A CROWD OF 13,000 PEOPLE a 
FROM GLUCHOVA AND BOGORODSK DECLARING AGAINST RELIGION AFTER BURNING IKONS. % 
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It has since been reported that the Russian Atheist Society, as a 
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UNITED CHRISTENDOM. 
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~ ONE OF THE “OUTBURSTS OF ORGANISED RIDICULE AND BLASPHEMY” LATELY DENOUNCED 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY: MOSCOW UNIVERSITY STUDENTS MASQUERADING 
AS PRIESTS IN A PROCESSION. 
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“RELIGION IS THE OPIUM OF THE PEOPLE’’: THE NOTORIOUS 
ATHEISTIC DICTUM DISPLAYED (ON THE LOWER PLACARD) AT THE 
GATE OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN MOSCOW. 
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A RUSSIAN SACRED BUILDING CONDEMNED TO DESTRUCTION TO FACILITATE SIREET TRAFFIC : 
A CHURCH AT LENINGRAD IN COURSE OF DEMOLITION. 
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WANTON DESTRUCTION OF PRICELESS ANTIQUES KEPT FOR CENTURIES AS FAMILY TREASURES “THE BURNING OF BIBLES AND RELIGIOUS SYMBOLS IN LENINGRAD : 


s A STRUCTURE APPARENTLY COMBINING A PYRE AND MODEL GALLOWS, 
YOUNG ATHEISTS PILING IKONS INTO A LORRY FOR CONVEYANCE TO A BONFIRE. WITH A FIGURE ATTIRED LIKE AN INQUISITOR. 
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for the more rapid destruction of churches. On our front page in this number, and in one of the above photographs, we illustrate typical examples of 
so-called ‘‘ anti-God” demonstrations, as. denounced recently by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York in Convocation, as well as by the heads of other 
religious bodies both in Europe and America. In addressing the Convocation of Canterbury, the Primate said: “‘1 feel bound to refer to a matter which lies 
heavy on our conscience and stirs our strongest feelings. It is the cruel and persistent persecution of all forms of religion . ... waged by the Soviet Government in 
Russia. . . . No one can question the truth of the long and shocking tale of the imprisonment, the exile, the deliberate doing to death of prelates and parish priests, 
of monks el nuns, and of the humblest folk. It is a record almost unparalleled in the pitiful history of religious persecutions. . . . and the persecution has been 
accompanied by popular blasphemies and obscenities of ridicule encouraged and even ordered by the Government. . . . Churches are sacrilegiously despoiled or destroyed.” 
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‘is the protest against the Atheist violence of 
Moscow, which has found expression in the voice 
from the Vatican, there are some interesting intel- 
lectual points apart from what are commonly called 
religious concerns. In much of the matter, the Pope 
not only said what any other Pope would have said, 
but what any other Christian would say. But there 
were particular phrases which were at once philo- 
sophical and individual. On more than one occa- 
sion the present Pontiff has said things singularly 
characteristic, which are of interest to the world as 
well as the Church. Thus, in one protest against 
immodesty in dress, he dwelt not solely upon Christian 
chastity, but rather specially upon human 
dignity. ‘‘ This is an age,” he said in 
brief, ‘‘in which we must defend human 
dignity.”” Let any man of sufficient culture 
to know that every age has its besetting 
sin sit down and consider the contradictions 
of our age, and he will find that formula 
covers a great deal. Let him consider what 
there really is in common between a dance- 
room full of gigolos and giggling vamps, 
dancing to the latest American jerks, and, on 
the other hand, let us say, a dreary, sullen, 
sodden German-Jewish war-book full of filth | 
and despair. Let him consider what is the : 
general spirit that is common to elaborately : 
organised newspaper stunts, blazoning the } 
prospect of Hollywood’s Brightest Star de- 
scending by parachute on Brighton Parade, 
and yet also to dim, shady, tottering young 
men who let women pay for their pleasures. 
Let him consider what is violated both by 
endless farces in bed-rooms and endless 
melodramas full of Chinese torture; let him 
realise what it is in himself that still faintly 
revolts both against a Utopia of broad grins 
and ugly advertisements and also against 
a bullying biologist who perpetually insists 
that man is a miserable monkey and that 
his only end is mud. Let him think of all 
these apparently very different things and 
then of what things they challenge or insult ; 
and I fancy he will find himself repeating 
with a fresh understanding, “ This is an age 
in which we must defend human dignity.” 
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In the same way, there were in the pro- j 
test against the Atheist fanatics of Russia : 
two phrases which were so intellectually apt 
and right that very probably they were not 
understood, or not even noticed. They were 
to the effect that the fanaticism which insists 
on teaching young children the non-existence 
of God is ‘‘a war against intelligence and 
against human nature.’’ Those are very 
wisely chosen terms and well worth any- 
body’s intensive reflection. Before we come 
to the intelligence, let us take the instincts. 
If a man says that he likes biting off the 
noses of babies, we do not wait for his full 
apologetic explanation—as that he only does 
it to dead babies, or that he always has the 
noses sewn on again by a modern surgery 
that makes them actually superior, or that 
he thinks the nose a useless survival which 
evolution no longer needs, and that the 
Superman will be beautiful but noseless. 
We simply think that the man’s taste is 
inhuman ; and that in an exact sense, which 
means much more or less than cruel. We 
feel it is not a part of human nature; not 
a part of our own human nature; not even 
a part of our lower nature. The short and 
working way of putting it is that he is a madman ; 
that is, that he is not completely a man. 





In the same sense, when sane men are confronted 
with a harmless infant goggling at this world for 
the first time, it is not their nature, in any case, 
to ram down his throat a rigid and noisy denial 
of the most beautiful or wonderful conceptions 
of his purpose or origin. It is not a question of 
their opinions, but of their instincts. No man ever 


school. 


golden chalice in her hand. 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


did it without doing some sort of violence to something 
inside himself. The question of the duty of those 
who do themselves believe in divine dogmas is quite 
another matter and comes afterwards. But it is not 
natural to the normal agnostic, it is not natural to 
the normal pagan, it is not natural to the normal 
blind and ignorant child of this mysterious world, 
to jump up suddenly and shout at a child that there 
is no God. There are a hundred instincts of our 
own unexplored psychology crying out against it; a 
vague wonder whether the child may not know better 
than we do; a new and disturbing doubt about 
whether we ourselves know exactly what we mean ; 
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THE REPORTED DISCOVERY OF A REMBRANDT: A PORTRAIT OF A 
WOMAN IN A WHITE DRESS (RECENTLY SOLD FROM 
COLLECTION) 


SIGNATURE. 


At the recent sale of Lord Chesham’s pictures, the one illustrated above was bought 
by Mr. Wilson, of the Savile Gallery, at a price appropriate to a work of an inferior 
It was then described as “‘a rather forbidding portrait of a woman, very much 
tepainted, and bearing a forged signature of Rembrandt.” 
treated by a restorer, it is said, the removal of two layers of background revealed the 
original picture with the authentic signature, “ Rembrandt fecit, 1641,” while the face, 
which had been spoilt by bad repainting, appeared as that of a comely young woman. 
She is dressed in white, with a gold brocade scarf over her sleeve, and is holding a 
Another picture bought at the same sale, it may be recalled, 
has been pronounced a Giorgione, as noted, with an illustraticn, ic cur last issue. 


By Courtesy of the Savile Gallery, Lid. 


a sense that the great spiritual quarrel must be settled 
somewhere else, and not here, in a one-sided argument 
with a bewildered baby. And the fact that the 
atheists of Russia have gone beyond the ordinary 
agnostics of Europe, and shown a black impatience 
to hammer their negation like a nail into the 
baby’s head, is itself a proof that they are in 
a strained and unnatural and unhuman condition 
of mind; that they are in very truth waging a 
war not only against God, but against human 






LORD CHESHAM’S 
FOUND, AFTER CLEANING, TO BEAR THAT MASTER'S 


When the painting was 


nature. They are waging it even against their own 
human nature. 


An age which professes to specialise in psychology 
ought to understand this idea, in spite of its being 
simply and plainly expressed. Any modern student 
of mood and suggestion ought to understand that 
such a system of education is like a school in which 
all the children should be stunned with clubs at the 
start of the lesson, and laid out cold for the day. 
But indeed there is more and more incompatibility 
and conflict between the two modern tendencies—the 
tendency to rigid and co-ordinated instruction and 
the tendency to subtle and sympathetic 
education. Thus, while all over Western 
Europe are dotted psychological educators 
luring on little minds with flowers and 
feathers and coloured ribbons, the bar- 
barians in Eastern Europe, filled with a 
passion for discipline, are conducting infant 
instruction with loud bangs, discharges of 
artillery, and deafening assertions that there 
is no God. 


The point about the attack on “ intelli- 
gence ”’ is every bit as true as the point about 
the attack on “ human nature.”’ But it will 
not be so quickly perceived as that about 
human nature, because our age is more 
humanist than intelligent. The truth is that 
the first questions asked by the sceptic some- 
times have an air of intelligence ; but if the 
sceptic has no answer, or only a negative 
answer, the silence that follows soon becomes 
the very negation of intelligence. A man like 

N Voltaire happened to begin asking questions 
at a moment when men had forgotten how to 
answer them. He had immediately behind 
him nothing but the blind bigotry and 
brutality of the wars of religion; and he 
seemed against that darkness a figure of light, 
because he could at least ask a question 
intelligently. But he and his school seem to 
have been quite unaware not only that their 
questions were as old as the hills, but that 
the answers were quite as old as the questions. 
Saints and sages in far-off and even forgotten 
civilisations had considered these negative 
problems, and even incorporated them into 
positive systems. I know of no question that 
Voltaire asked which St. Thomas Aquinas did 
not ask before him. Only St. Thomas not 
only asked, but answered the question. When 
the question merely hung unanswered in the 
air, in a restless, worldly, and uncontemplative 
age, there came to be a vague association 
between wit and that sort of sneering inquiry. 


In short, there came to be an entirely false 
association between intelligence and scepti- 
cism. But, if we look at the essential nature 
of things, the reality is quite different. Mere 
questions unanswered, or even unanswerable, 
end in a vacuum, in which the intellect can- 
not act at all. The intellect exercises itself 
in discovering principles of design or pattern 
or proportion of some sort, and can find 
nothing to work on in the only really logical 
atheist cosmos—the fortuitous concourse of 
atoms of Lucretius. This was concealed for 
a time, in the Victorian Age, by the mere 
newspaper excitement of establishing a thing 
like the Darwinian Theory—or, rather, failing 
to establish it. But suppose all such things 
established, and man an animal, an autom- 
aton, without vision, without free will, without any 
reason to believe even in the authority of reason, and 
there would really be nothing to think about and no 
particular motive for thinking : certainly no assurance 
of the value of any thought. This truth is not peculiar 
either to the individual or the communion from which 
it so opportunely comes. Even heathen philosophers 
saw it long ago and saluted a single God like the sun ; 
but in our day even daylight has taken on it some- 
thing of mystery, through being behind a cloud. 








“ THE CAPE-TO-CAIRO ROUTE” : 
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THE AFFAIRE KOUTEPOF: A 
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BEDS P22 
THE ALLEGED KIDNAPPING OF GENERAL KOUTEPOF (AS DESCRIBED o 
BY A WITNESS): CONFEDERATES DISGUISED AS A POLICEMAN AND 


A TAXI-DRIVER (IN BACKGROUND, BY FRANCOIS COPPEE'S HOUSE). 
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GENERAL MILLER: THE SUCCESSOR OF GENERAL KOUTEPOF AS HEAD 
OF THE UNION OF EX-SERVICE MEN OF THE FORMER RUSSIAN ARMY 
IN PARIS. 


SEVERANCE OF FRANCO-SOVIET 
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“IN A BAR FREQUENTED BY CHAUFFEURS, NEAR THE RUE ROUSSELET (WHERE 
GENERAL KOUTEPOF LIVED) DETECTIVES MINGLE SECRETLY WITH RUSSIANS — ‘WHITE’ 
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THE MOST PATHETIC FIGURES IN AN AFFAIR LIKENED TO A STORY BY GABORIAU : % 
GENERAL KOUTEPOF’S WIFE AND SON—SHOWING ICONS (LEFT) AND PORTRAITS 
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OF THE LATE TSAR AND TSAREVITCH (RIGHT). 
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The mysterious disappearance of General Koutepof, leader of the ‘“‘ White "’ Russian 
colony in Paris, who (as noted in our issue of February 8 under a portrait of him) 
left his house on January 26 and was not seen again, has since been assiduously 
investigated by the French police, and his partisans raised a fund of £4000 to 
assist the search. Despite denials, the belief that he was spirited away by Soviet 
emissaries continues to prevail. From a_ bewildering mass of evidence, certain 
facts were regarded as established, including the testimony of a policeman that 
he had seen a man resembling the General being carried off in a motor-car. A 
grey limousine with a red taxicab in attendance were mentioned by several witnesses 
at various places. The Public Prosecutor of the Seine ordered a judicial enquiry 


into a charge against X (the French equivalent for “‘some person or persons 
unknown") of violence and sequestration in connection with the missing General. 
Detectives were also sent to Berlin. An appeal for justice, signed by over 11,000 
‘White’ Russians resident in France, was addressed to the French Premier, 
M. Tardieu. It was stated that two interpellations on th. affair would be discussed 
in the Chamber of Deputies on February 18, and that, if definite proof of the 
Soviet Government's complicity were found, France would have to sever diplomatic 
relations. At the moment of writing, the latest report is that the General was 
taken by car to the Normandy coasty.and conveyed by motor-boat to a Soviet 
ship; also that the police know the names of Ogpu agents who kidnapped him. 
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A  DERSO”” DRAWS AND DISCUSSES “ HOMO CONFERENTIARUM ” ! 


THE FAMOUS CARICATURIST “EXPLAINS” NAVAL CONFERENCE DELEGATES BY PICTURE AND BY WORD. 
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As he himself says, “ Derso” is “ the traveller-cartoonist of the International Conferences.” At present, he is in London, interesting himself at the Naval Conference ; 
and we are glad to have the opportunity of reproducing his sketches here, with the letter he sent to us with his caricatures. 


February, 1930. 


To the Editor of ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.” 


DEAR S1r,—Excuse my awful English please. 
will find—I will hope so—my drawings much more amusing. 
In black and white I can explain myself much easier. 
Perhaps it would be better not to write at all, but I wish 


to tell you how I make my drawings. 


I am the traveller-cartoonist of the International Confer- 
ences. Whenever the “Statesman” has decided ‘to start on 
his travels across Europe to take part in one of the Inter- 
national Conferences, I have immediately left my studio to 
follow him. So, in the last ten years, I have taken my part 
in all the important meetings: Versailles, Trianon, Cannes, 
Paris, Genci, Lausanne, Locarno, Geneva, etc., amongst 
my fellow-comrades, the diplomatic correspondents. Old fellow 


A politician told me one day: 
“You are a happy man; you are 
Vou present at all these conferences, and 
without any responsibility.”’ ‘‘ Every- 
body has his part of responsibility in 
this world, Sir,’”’ I answered; ‘so, I 
have my own. For instance, I am 





the whole method and I dressed my politicians as sailors. 
Don’t they look better so? They should feel happy when 
they see what pretty sailors they are. Apropos, do you 
think that the politician will be fashed to see his caricature in 
the papers? Not at all.. He is enchanted. He knows very 
well that the political cartoon is a consecration of his success. 
The politicians and the cartoonist have a community of 
interests and therefore the greatest consideration for each 
other. 
very shy people. 

At the end, let me tell you my greatest discovery in the 
realm of International Conferences: all these people I have 
met in ten years around the tables, in the corridors and 
antechambers, the politicians, newspaper men, agents of 
propaganda, various kinds of high-brows and all sorts of 


Only, we don’t show it to each other. We both are 
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REPRESENTATIVE FOR (FASCIST) ITALY: 
M. DINO GRANDI. 


waiting for you in the corridor three 
hours because I was not sure if your 
nose has a curve on the right or on 
the left, Sir, and here I am, to check 








TWO GREAT AMBASSADORS OF THE U.S., AND TWO GREAT LOVERS 
OF THE PIPE: GENERAL DAWES AND MR. HUGH GIBSON. 


Sauerwein was the only one who interviewed as many 
statesmen as I have sketched. Yes, because the states- 
men change very often and we are still going strong. 

I am indeed very glad that European peoples 
change so often their governments, otherwise my 
business were somewhat monotonous. Nevertheless, 
I am happy to meet here amongst the newcoming 
statesmen the veteran of the conferences: Monsieur 
Briand. You understand my weakness: we have so 
many common souvenirs ! 
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THE JAPANESE: M. WAKATSUKI, HEAD OF THE DELE- 
GATION; AND ADMIRAL TAKARABE (ON LEFT), NAVAL 
MINISTER. 
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my drawings. And if all politicians 
would take their work as earnestly in 
proportion to my study of your nose, 
they wouldn’t be changed at every 

















THE FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, MR. ALEXANDER, 
HAVING AN IMPASSIONED DISCUSSION WITH M. LEYGUES 
OX THE PROBLEM OF SUBMARINES. 


conference. Otherwise you are right, I am very glad.”’ 
So, I came from the Hague to the London Naval 
Conference. I expected that this Conference would 
be much more picturesque than the precedent. I 
expected to see the cocked hats and the gold-braided 
splendour of the admirals, rear-admirals and captains 
of five nations. I thought they would be much more 
picturesque figures than the statisticians of the Hague 
Conference. Nothing like what I expected! 

All the admirals and rear-admirals and captains 
were coming in morning coats and silk hats, and so 
you couldn’t make a difference between an admiral 
and a statistician, while you see immediately the 
difference between an eight-inch gun and a calculating 
machine. I am very disappointed. Really, there 
is nothing picturesque about a political conference, 
and I don’t understand why disarmament begins 
just by disarming the admirals. I have changed 


STANDING NEAR TO EACH OTHER: MR. STIMSON 
AND MR. MACDONALD. 


delegates—all these, who are fighting each other with 
tooth and nail, always doing their best to annoy the 
other fellow, all these people of the conferences in 
fact love each other dearly. None of them could 
live his life without the others. Take any one of 
them out of the atmosphere of conferences and he 
will dry up and die. In fact, they constitute a 
most curious human species: “ homo conferentiarum.”’ 
Yours very sincerely, 
DERsOo. 

















AN “OLD SALT’ WHO HAS WEATHERED MANY A STORM— 
M. BRIAND ; AND A NEWCOMER WHO, AT LEAST, HAS MADE 
SIX CHANNEL CROSSINGS—M. TARDIEU. 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 























A LAKE WITH AN AREA OF FIVE SQUARE KILOMETRES FORMED IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS: SULPHUR-CHARGED WATERS IN THE BED RESULTING FROM A SUBSIDENCE 
OF GROUND IN LATIUM. 


Sending us this photograph, a correspondent tells us that the lake of which it shows a part was 
formed in twenty-four hours recently. An area of yf square kilometres of ground subsited, and 
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WORK ON THE “GALLEYS OF CALIGULA’’ PROCEEDING AT LAKE NEMI: THE 

FULLY EXPOSED CRAFT AS IT IS TO BE SEEN ON THE “SHORE’’ CREATED BY 

THE PARTIAL DRAINING OF THE LAKE, BEFORE REMOVAL TO FIRMER GROUND. 

As noted in our issue of February 8, in which we gave photographs showing relics of the so-called 

“galleys of Caligula” recovered from Lake Nemi, and preparations made for the removal of the 

craft that has been fully exposed, work proceeds apace. This photograph marks yet another 
stage in a labour that is interesting the world. 




















THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE DON ORTIZ RUBIO, THE NEW PRESIDENT OF 
MEXICO: THE PRESIDENT’S NIECE, HER HEAD BANDAGED, ABOUT TO JOIN THE 
PRESIDENT AND HIS WIFE IN A MOTOR-CAR AFTER ALL HAD HAD THEIR WOUNDS DRESSED. 








the bed created was soon filled with PS water. The scene is rignano, in the 
Latium (Lazio) division of Italy; and it is well to note that Latium contains v: crater lakes 























CARRYING THE HEAVIEST ARMAMENT OF ANY CRUISER DESIGNED UNDER THE 
WASHINGTON TREATY CONDITIONS: THE USS. ‘“ PENSACOLA ’’—PHOTOGRAPHED 
AFTER BEING COMMISSIONED RECENTLY AT THE NEW YORK NAVAL YARD. 
The “ Pensacola”’ and her ant, the “‘ Salt Lake City,” have a standard displacement of 10,000 
tons. Their extreme length is S85 feet. Their armament consists of ten 8-in. guns and four 
5-in.; and “* Fighting Ships” points out that they carry the heaviest armament of any cruisers 
designed under the Washington Treaty conditions. 














THE ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE NEW PRESIDENT OF MEXICO ON THE DAY 
OF HIS INAUGURATION: THE BACK OF THE CAR IN WHICH HIS EXCELLENCY WAS 


DRIVING WHEN THE REVOLVER SHOTS WERE FIRED; SHOWING HOLES MADE BY 
BULLETS. 


As chronicled in our last issue, an attempt was made to murder Don Ortiz Rubio as he was 
driving from the National Palace to his home on February 5, accompanied by his wife and a 
niece, Sefiorita Maria . The President was wounded in the jaw and right temple; Sejiora 
Rubio was cut by splintered glass; Sefiorita Roch was hit in ear and jaw; and the chauffeur 
also suffered hurt. The assailant fired six revolver shots, most of them through the back of 
the car, which had just turned out of the State entrance to the Palace. The limousine was at 
once rushed to the nearest Red Cross station. A slight operation on the President was necessary ; 
but, fortunately, none of the wounds was very serious. The assailant was arrested on the spot: 
indeed, he did not seek to escape. It was stated that he seemed to have been brooding over 
the defeat of his party, the Vasconcelist, at the last election; to have concluded that this tion 
was not conducted properly; and to have determined, therefore. to kill the President, order 
that there might be a fresh election. 
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HOW THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS DID THE THINGS WE DO TO-DAY. 


I.—_THE ELEMENTARY USE OF NATURE. 
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By S. R. K. GLANVILLE, M.A., of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum. 


The customary Christmas lectures organised by the 
Royal Institution were delivered last season by Mr. 
S. R. K. Glanville, of the British Museum, whose 
subject was : ‘‘ How Things were Done in Ancient 


The value of the inundation to Egypt is, then, 
not only that it brings essential water, but that it 
supplies new soil which takes the place of adequate _ 
manure. The Ancients’ method of exploiting the 
flood—a method which 
continued in use till 





the modern introduc- 
tion of the barrage— 
was to drain the water 
by canals into large 
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INTERESTING REMAINS OF THE OLD EGYPTIAN METHOD OF BASIN-IRRIGATION: 
A VIEW AT SAQQARA IN JANUARY. SHOWING AN ANCIENT BASIN. 


The basin is partly covered by growing crops and partly under water (thanks to the modern system of 
irrigation). On the left is the ancient dyke-cum-road, still used for this double purpose to-day. Note 





basins, where it was 
retained for about six 
weeks to give the silt 
time to settle, and 
then allowed to flow 
back into the river 
and so into the sea. 
The chief danger of 
this system was that 
an unusually high Nile 
might overfiow or burst 
the dykes which separ- 
ated the basins, thus 
destroying the roads 
that ran along them 
and sweeping away 
villages. To this day, 
in certain parts of 





the winding character of the dyke, due to continual patching of ancient breaches. 


Egypt.” Mr. Glanville has now condensed his very 
interesting discourses as a series of articles, which 
we have arranged to give, week by week, with illustra- 
tions in a style similar to those of Siv William Bragg 
in previous years. Mr. Glanville’s six articles deal 
respectively with The Elementary Use of Nature ; 
Making a Home; Building in Stone; Boats and 
Furniture ; The Workshops; and Hieroglyphs. His 
complete lectures ave to be published later, in book 
form, by Messrs. George Bell and Sons. 
_ gig is the Nile, and the Nile is Egypt” is 
the favourite tag of every schoolboy from 
Alexandria to Qeneh. Turkish pasha or poorest fellah, 
their fathers all have one interest in common: the 
prospect of the river’s flood. And if Mahomet Ali's 
wholesale introduction of cotton-growing a century 
or so ago has raised the value of land—and 
consequently of its water-supply—his irrigation 
schemes, on the other hand, by making the supply 
more constant from year to year, have more 
than counteracted the increased apprehension 
for the annual flood that was to be expected. 
In other words, the Nile’s rise and fall, varying 
from year to year, was a vital factor in the 
lives of the Egyptians from the earliest days. 
By the modern system of irrigation, the surplus 
water of the flood is retained by dams, and 
gradually allowed to flow on as wanted. A 
“‘low'’ Nile can thus be discounted, to some 
extent, by an economic use of the water behind 
the dams throughout the season. With the ancient 
system of basin-irrigation, the agriculturist had 
to make the most of the few short weeks of the 
inundation—and, after that, the drought ! 

But the opening words of this article con- 
tain a reference to a period before man’s earliest 
occupation of the Nile Valley—-to the days when, 
having cut its way through sandstone and 
limestone to the Mediterranean, the river began 
to lay, millennium by millennium, a deposit of 
fine silt on its bed. This deposit is the habit- 
able land of Egypt. Its origin is the fine clay 
brought down from the Abyssinian highlands 
by the Blue Nile and the Atbara, more especi- 
ally the former after the heavy winter and spring 
rains. So swollen is this flood, with a volume 
four or five times that of the main stream sup- 
plied by the overflow of the Equatorial lakes, 
that when it joins the White Nile at Khartoum, 
it pens up the slower river for the three or 
four months of its own spate. As the Blue 
Nile diminishes, the penned-up water of the 
parent river is gradually released, and in its turn 
supplies Egypt, not with a fertilising inundation, 
it is true, but at least with a continuous stream 
till the next flood-season, without which that 
almost rainless land would be virtually uninhabit- 
able. The less spectacular White Nile is apt to be 
overlooked beside the almost miraculous work- 
ing of the Blue Nile’s flood: they are, in fact, 
complementary, and useless one without the other. 


most advantageously for the crops; the probable 
penetration of the inundation—for a “‘low”’ Nile 
would not reach the higher cultivated ground on the 
edge of the desert—and the consequent rate of 
taxation which the (essentially agricultural) country 
would yield. In order to obtain these records, the 
Egyptians built stone wells, with steps to make 
them accessible, either in the bank of the river (as 
at Elephantine) or in a temple enclosure (as at 
Edfu), which were connected with the Nile, so that, 
as the latter rose, the water in the wells rose corre- 
spondingly. A scale in cubits was then marked on 
the wall, with its zero at the bottom, probably 
indicating the level of the river at its lowest point. 
By noting from year to year the height on the scale 
reached by the water at fixed times during the 
flood—from June to September—it was possible 
to determine an average for any given date, to com- 
pare one year’s rise with the last, and so to prepare 
in advance for the emergencies of the season. 
When the Nile had receded, its water was still 
available for cultivation within a limited area—-to 
those, for instance, who had private wells or lakes 
fairly close to the river, but especially on the river- 
banks themselves. To obtain the water, however, 
it was necessary to raise it from a _ considerable 
depth below the surface for which it was required, 
and this entailed the use of various devices, the 





Upper Egypt, basin-irrigation is 
still used, and gangs of work- 
men have to be stationed on 
the dykes, when the river 
reaches its highest level, to 
look out for and mend any 
break that may occur. 

This danger was one of the 
several reasons why the ancient 
Egyptians took such care to 
note the tendency of the flood 
in its early days. By comparing 
its height one year with the re- 
cords for the same date in previ- 
ous years, it was possible to for- 
see, to some extent, the full rise 
of the flood, and thus to deter- 
mine the necessary height of 
the dykes ; the moment at which 
the sluices were to be opened 
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HOW THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS MEASURED THE RISE OF 
THE NILE: A VIEW DOWN THE STEPS OF THE NILOMETER 
ON THE ISLAND OF ELEPHANTINE. 


The walls on both sides of the stairway are marked with scales measuring 

the height of the river, and with 2 number of “ high-Nile” points recorded 

by certain of the Roman Emperors. The river can be seen in the right 
background of the picture. 


THE SURVIVAL OF ANCIENT AGRICULTURAL 

METHODS: MODERN EGYPTIANS WINNOWING CORN 

WITH A FORK SIMILAR TO THE ANTIQUE TYPE, 

AND BY UTILISING THE WIND TO BLOW THE 
CHAFF AWAY. 


commonest of which was doubtless the shadiuf, 
of which a drawing appeared in The Iilustvated 
London News of Jan. 11 last. A more ingenious 
invention was the Archimedian screw in the 
third century B.C., probably due to the Greek 
philosopher and geometrician of that name. It 
consisted of a cylinder divided spirally by internal 
partitions so as to form a helix. This cylinder 
was placed at a slant with its lower end just 
submerged beneath the water, and its upper 
end overhanging the canal which was to conduct 
the raised water to the field where it was wanted. 
The same system is sometimes used in the Delta 
to-day, where the screw is turned by a crank 
handle ; the ancient example was worked by a 
slave treading on slats fixed round the centre 
of the screw. 

Meanwhile, from the moment that the new 
soil had appeared out of the inundation, the 
farmers had been busy. The seed was sown; 
the rich mud was broken up while it was still 
soft with hoe or mattock, or, where heavier, 
with the plough, and covered the seed. All 
these three instruments are stages in the evolu- 
tion of a crooked stick, the natural object which 
anyone would pick up to break up ground in 
the absence of a special implement. The hoe is 
simply two pieces of wood lashed together to 
form the crooked stick; the mattock is a slightly 
more elaborate and efficient form of the hoe, with 
a copper blade in the 18th Dynasty; with the 
plough, a rope has been tied to the longer handle 
of the hoe, and attached by a yoke to the draught- 
animals, while a pair of stilts is added at the junc- 
ture of handle and blade to enable the ploughman 

[Continued om page 314. 
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LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT: IRRIGATION; FOWLING; AGRICULTURE ; HARVEST. 


Drawn By G. H. Davis FROM MATERIAL SupPLIED By Mr. S. R. K. GLANVILLE, IN ILLUSTRATION OF HIS ARTICLE ON THE OrposiTe PaGe. (CoPYRIGHTED.) 
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‘The Plough. 




















I1.— THE ELEMENTARY USE OF NATURE’’: DRAWINGS TO ILLUSTRATE MR. S. R. K. GLANVILLE’S OPENING ARTICLE. 


In his article on the opposite page, Mr. S. R. K. Glanville has summarised the 
first of his interesting series of six lectures on ‘‘ How Things Were Done in Ancient 
Egypt.” They formed the 104th course of Christmas Lectures “ adapted to a 
juvenile auditory,” which were founded by Faraday at the Royal Institution. Egyptians to-day might still be seen along the banks of the Nile, at flood time, 
On this occasion, owing to the reconstruction of the lecture theatre, the lectures ready to repair a dam in just the same way as their ancestors did 3000 years 
were delivered at the Institution of Electrical Engineers. Although primarily ago. Discussing agriculture, he remarked that the modern Egyptian plough was 
designed for young people, they were, as in former years, of a character to make only three stages beyond the crooked stick that served as a hoe in 2500 B.C. 
an equally strong appeal to the older generation. We have arranged to publish For winnowing, again, the Egyptian still threw his corn into the air with wooden 
Mr. Glanville’s delightful discourses (of which the titles are mentioned in the spades for the wind to blow away the chaff. 


introductory note to his article) with illustrations specially drawn for us, under 
his direction, by Mr. G. H. Davis. In the course of his first lecture (illustrated 
above) Mr. Glanville said that, though irrigation methods had advanced, yet 
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TYPICAL DESERT COUNTRY IN THE SAHARA, 

BETWEEN THE OASES OF GHARDAIA AND EL 

GOLEA: A NOMAD ENCAMPMENT OF THE CHAMBA 
” TRIBE, 


HERE is no desert more desolate and inhos- 
pitable than the Chebka of the M’zab in the 
Sahara, a plateau of sun-scorched rocks and stones 
and naked hills which form a “ network ”’ (Chebka in 
Arabic) of obstacles through which the camel-tracks 
wind painfully. It was chosen for its inhospitality 
by the Mozabites, who take their name from the 
Wed M’zab which waters their oasis. They had been 
driven out from Arabia, Egypt, and the high plateaux 
of the Atlas, wherever they settled, by the orthodox 
Mohammedans, who had no mercy for those heretical 
opinions which make them the Puritans of Islam, 
and they sought a refuge which would tempt the 
covetousness of no foe. 

According to their own tradition, a mere handful 
of Arabs, driven from Medina as members of the 
Ibadite sect, first settled in the Chebka and conquered 
the Berber tribe dwelling in the oasis of Ghardaia, 
converting them to their religion. Surpassing all 
other peoples in patience, industry, and, it may be 
added, in commercial acuteness, though their honesty 
is above reproach, they set to work to convert every 
patch of the desolate home they had chosen, where 
water could be found, into a desert Paradise, and in 
the end they founded seven towns with a population 
of over 40,000. Their first oasis on the north is 
Berriane, a town that I found struggling with a cloud 
of locusts which the grown-ups were trying to sweep 
from their gardens with palm-branches, while the 
children caught them gleefully in handfuls and greedily 
devoured them. 

+ Since the eleventh century they have been toiling 
in the wilderness and have dug over four thousand 
wells, most of them many hundreds of feet deep. 
The Mozabite well, which is dug by the most primitive 
means, has above it a framework shaped like a Welsh 
harp, which carries a wooden pulley. A rope long 
enough to reach the water, attached to a goatskin, 
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WHERE FRENCH SOLDIERS HAVE MADE THE DESERT 

BLOSSOM LIKE THE ROSE AND THE WASTE PLACE 

BEAR FRUIT: A TYPICAL OASIS GARDEN IN THE 
SAHARA. 


runs over this pulley, and to it is usually harnessed 
an ill-assorted pair, consisting of a donkey and a 
camel, who walk away from the well in a straight 
line until the goatskin comes to the surface and 
automatically pours its contents into a water channel. 
Then they walk back again and start afresh. Every 
morning and evening the creaking of the pulleys 
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THE PURITANS OF ISLAM : 


MOZABITES OF THE SAHARA AND THEIR SACRED TOWNS, WHERE SMOKING 


IS FORBIDDEN EVEN TO STRANGERS WITHIN THEIR GATES. 


By H. WARNER ALLEN. (See Illustrations on 
the opposite page.) 


makes a weird music which the Mozabites call ‘“ the 
song of the wells of M’zab.” 

All their cities are crowned with a mosque from 
which there rises a slender minaret curiously shaped 
and curved. In its design anything approaching a 
straight line is deliberately avoided, for Allah alone 
can make a line straight, and it would be presumptuous 














THE FIVE SPAHIS WHO, WITH SOME TIRAILLEURS, 


MAINTAIN THE PAX GALLICA IN THE OASIS OF 
GHARDAIA: FORCES OF LAW AND ORDER UNDER THE 
FRENCH TRICOLOUR IN A SAHARAN TOWN. 


for man to usurp his prerogative. By a special 
privilege, the members of the Congress of the Rose and 
Orange in the Sahara, a party of scientists who visited 
the oasis to study methods of desert cultivation, were 
admitted to the mosque of Ghardaia, their chief city ; 
but only after the Muezzin had proclaimed to the town 
that the Roumi (Europeans) were coming to the 
mosque and all women must leave the flat tops of 
the houses where they spend most of the day, as we 
might spy upon them from the mosque terrace above. 

The Mozabites are almost ferocious in their con- 
servatism, and make no concessions to the modern 
spirit in the matter of their women. As we walked 
up the steep, narrow streets of Ghardaia towards the 
mosque, we met from time to time women with their 
faces so closely muffled that not even an eye was 
visible. At the sight of a Roumi they darted away 
down side streets like frightened rabbits, or, if no 
escape were available, crouched in the corner of the 
nearest doorway. The Mozabite has special reason to 
be strict with his women, for it is the tradition that 
every man should leave the oasis to seek fortune 
abroad; and throughout North Africa, even to Zan- 
zibar, Mozabite merchants are to be found amassing 
a fortune so as to return to their sacred town. A man 
is bound by law to leave his wife behind him, for no 
Mozabite woman may leave the country, and he can 
only trust that the legend of a terrible sorceress called 
“‘The Washer of the Dead,’’ who watches all Mozabite 
women, may keep her in order. All her hopes of 
Paradise depend on the ritual washing of her corpse. 

The most sacred of Mozabite towns is Beni Izguen, 
which is close to Ghardaia. In this city—as in all 
other holy cities—not even the stranger may smoke, 
and every European must be outside the ramparts 
before evening. Its famous market is a picturesque 
sight, and the system of selling is a curious reversal 
of a European apction. The vendor, whether he has 
an old lock, a shirt, or a carpet to sell, walks round and 
round the circle of prosperous Mozabites who squat 
by their shop-fronts and gossip, calling out the price 
he demands for his wares. This price he gradually 
diminishes until he finds a purchaser. 

If the Mozabite loves his towns, he adores his 
gardens, which form a belt round the Ghardaia oasis. 
There he has built himself a house for the summer 
round the trunks of his palm-trees, which serve as 
columns and shade the roof terrace. On one side 
these houses have no wall, so that every cooling 
breeze may find its way into their interior. Violets, 
roses, oranges, lemons, apricot, and other fruit-trees 
grow in profusion, and it is not surprising that these 
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A CONTRAST TO THE TYPICAL DESERT IN THE 

LEFT-HAND PHOTOGRAPH: SAND DUNES OF THE 

GRAND ERG IN THE SAHARA (ONLY 15 PER CENT. 
OF WHICH IS SAND). 


rich, comfortable merchants are avowed pacifists.. They 
are conscientious objectors to war, and in the past 
depended on mercenaries of the Chamba tribe to defend 
them from Tuareg raids. No one in the Sahara is more 
content than they with the Pax Gallica which now reigns 
over the desert. The defence of the oasis of Ghardaia 
is assured by five Spahis and a handful of tirailleurs. 
Two hundred miles south of Ghardaia and six 
hundred south of Algiers lies the oasis of El Golea, 
which now, thanks to the organisation and motor 
coaches of the Compagnie Transatlantique, can be 
reached from London in five days. The greater part 
of the Sahara consists of stony plateaux intersected 
by naked hills, with a few tufts of grey-green shrubby 
grass growing among the rocks, but the traditional 
sand is to be found in certain areas. One of these is 
the Grand Erg, which touches El Golea. Here sand 
dunes that open in perpetual amphitheatres produce 
an impression of utter solitude. The wind is con- 
stantly altering their outlines, though in their monotony 
they seem unchanged. The traveller finds himself 
in a basin of sand with a circle of blue sky overhead, 
and nowhere is there a landmark. Behind him the 
wind obliterates his footmarks, and not a living 
thing is to be found except occasionally a grey beetle. 
In thirty years El Golea has, under French rule, 
become a place of many gardens, and the Ksar, 
the red rock that was once a citadel, frowns down on 
palm groves and orange and lemon trees. With the 
aid of science it has made such progress as Ghardaia 
took centuries to accomplish, and the lonely French 
Officer in charge of the military post has beguiled 
the weary hours by making an Eden of the barren 
plot devoted to the Municipal Garden. Its future 
is assured since the veiled Tuaregs of the desert, 
who used to raid it, have been forced to keep the 
peace. For the first time, at the Congress of the 
Rose and Orange, four Tuareg chiefs appeared in 

















WHERE THE ONLY WHITE OFFICER TENDS THE 
MUNICIPAL GARDEN, DUE TO TAPPING A LEGENDARY 
WATER SUPPLY BY ARTESIAN WELLS: EL GOLEA— 
SHOWING THE KSAR, OR CITADEL (BACKGROUND). 


peace at El Golea, and behind them came the bassours, 
the many-coloured silken tents which hide their women 
when they accompany their lords on camel-back. The 
Chamba, the Tuaregs’ hereditary foes, gathered round 
to gape at the black-veiled bandits, and the popu- 
lation received them with blank volleys of muzzle- 
loaders, while a Soudanese native band danced and sang. 
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THE CHANGING SAHARA: VEILED TUAREG RAIDERS COME IN PEACE. 


Puorocrapus SuppLiep By Mr. H. Warner ALLEN. (SEE HIS ARTICLE ON THE OpPosiTE PAGE.) 
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A MOZABITE WELL (CENTRE) IN THE: GHARDAIA OASIS: ONE OF OVER 4000 SHOWING (IN THE FOREGROUND) GARDENS WITH PEOPLE TRYING TO DRIVE " 
SUNK BY THE TRIBE, AND WORKED BY MEANS OF A GOAT-SKIN DRAWN UP AWAY LOCUSTS FROM THEIR CROPS: A GENERAL VIEW OF BERRIANE, THE ] 
i (OVER PULLEYS) BY A CAMEL AND A DONKEY YOKED TOGETHER. MOST NORTHERN OF THE MOZABITE SACRED TOWNS. 
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CROWNED BY A MINARET DELIBERATELY TWISTED ON THE PRINCIPLE THAT ‘ALLAH ALONE CAN MAKE A E ee 
STRAIGHT LINE, AND IT WOULD BE PRESUMPTUOUS FOR MAN TO USURP HIS PREROGATIVE’'’: THE SACRED 












i MOZABITE TOWN OF GHARDAIA—PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE OF FLAT-ROOFED BUILDINGS. 
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Ff THE FIRST PEACEFUL VISIT OF THE WARLIKE VEILED TUAREGS TO EL GOLEA: THE CAID OF INSALAH 


(ON WHITE CAMEL) AND THREE CHIEFS ADVANCING TO PAY HOMAGE TO THE FRENCH GOVERNOR- 
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rs GENERAL OF ALGERIA FOLLOWED, BY CAMEL-MEN OF THE CHAMBA, THEIR TRADITIONAL FOES. 
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$ HOW THE TUAREG WOMENFOLK TRAVEL : TWO BASSOURS 4 

(MULTI-COLOURED SILKEN TENTS ON CAMEL-BACK) IN {~* 


In his article on the opposite page, Mr. H. Warner Allen describes that interesting race, the Mozabites WHICH THEY ACCOMPANIED THEIR LORDS TO EL GOLEA. 4 





of Algeria, and their picturesque sacred towns in oases of the Sahara. Typical of these is Ghardaia, Geese 2--------- Se 

shown in the large central photograph above, crowned with its curious minaret, purposely built 

crooked on the principle that Allah alone can make a straight line, and that human attempts to remarkable occasion when the Governor of Algeria recently 
imitate it are presumptuous. The next town southward, 200 miles from Ghardaia and 600 from visited El Golea, and for the first time there came thither in 
Algiers, is El Golea. Some forty years ago a French officer (Commandant Cauvet) arrived there peace four of the redoubtable chiefs of the Veiled Tuareg, 
with a small force, and sank artesian wells at a spot where native tradition said that water lay from the Hoggar mountains 500 miles south, whose previous 
below the sand. The legend proved correct, and a good water supply was obtained, resulting in visits had been warlike raids. The inducement that brought 
the cultivation of many acres of fruit, flowers, and vegetables. The sole white officer in charge them was the presentation of a new rifle to their leader, the 


of the garrison is still officially the chief gardener. The two lower photographs illustrate a Caid of Insalah, and gifts to his followers. 
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is a kind. of 
aristocracy, for who ever heard of a book without a title ? 
Writers, as a rule, lack such appendages, but it so happens 
that my present list includes several works whose authors 
(or their subjects) possess ‘* handles’ to their names, and 
I thought it might be fun to group them together. Lest 
any pure, democratic soul be offended, I would recall 
the pathetic appeal of Lord Tolloller: ‘‘Spurn not the 
nobly born"; and add—to paraphrase his subsequent 
observations— 
; Books just as rich and rare 
May issue from Mayfair 
As from the lowly air 
Of Seven Dials. 


But even Seven Dials, I believe, can boast a Duke! 


Seriously, however, it is a welcome change to turn 
from the overdone chronique scandaleuse of modern taste 
to such high-minded and serenely affable reminiscences as 
‘*Ne Opstiviscaris.” Dinna Forget. By Lady Frances 
Balfour, author of ‘‘ A Memoir of Lord Balfour of Burleigh.” 
Illustrated (Hodder and Stoughton; Two vols.; 42s.). 
The Latin title (rather a stumbling- 
block, I fear, to the sack-laden 


I pass now to the life-story of one who was not, so 
to speak, born in the scarlet of Debrett, but achieved it 
by his own exertions, namely, ‘‘ WEETMAN PEARSON. 
First Viscount Cowpray.” 1856 to 1927. By J. A. 
Spender. With seventeen Illustrations and five Maps 
(Cassell; 21s.). From small beginnings Lord Cowdray 
made the firm of S. Pearson and Co. pre-eminent in the 
contracting and engineering world. His greatest under- 
taking, we are told, was the search for oil in Mexico, where 
he had experience of the customary revolutions. Other 
‘enterprises of great pitch and moment,” here described, 
along with much else, included the construction of the 
Hudson and East River Tunnels in New York, Dover 
Harbour, the Blackwall Tunnel, and the Sennar (or 
Makwar) Dam on the Blue Nile. 


There is an amusing story concerning his second great 
work in New York, completed in 1908. ‘‘Some years 
later, at a London dinner-party, he found himself sitting 
next to an American lady who improved the occasion 
by enlarging on the superiority of American engineers 
over all others, and mentioned the East River Tunnels as 
a crowning example of their skill and enterprise. Pearson 
gravely promised her that he would not omit to visit them 





words, such 
as ‘“‘dewy,” 
“« hollow,”’ ‘“‘ boundless,” and so on. Here is a typical passage : 
. . I have wandered far, 

Prom th’ utmost Arctic to its opposite, 

I have seen the thievish Russ, the crusty Spaniard, 

The bold, brave Switzer, the tree-hearted Scot, 

The musical Italian, the proud Angle, 

The volatile, light-heeled Frank, the sleepy Turk, 

The money-loving and broad-bas’d Mynheer. 


The courtly Laureate of later years used this last epithet in a 
different sense when he described Queen Victoria’s rule as— 


Broad-based upon her people’s will. 


One of the characters in a novel I was reading not long 
ago (Hugh Walpole’s ‘‘ Hans Frost ’’) describes Tennyson 
in the days of his peerage as a ‘‘ pompous old ass.” I 
do not accept this unkind definition, though there seems 
to have been some ground for comparing him with that 
noble animal, the bear. As a boy—to judge from this reveal- 
ing fragment—he might be likened to a frolicsome tiger cub, 
not yet exhorting us to ‘let the ape and tiger dic.” 


Seven other attractive books lie 





porter who conveys volumes from 
publisher to bookseller) is the family 
motto of the Dukes of Argyll, Lady 
Frances being a daughter of the eighth 
Duke. This autobiography will, I 
think, take rank among the most 
valuable of its type, as an expression 
of the Victorian spirit in the ruling 
class, with first-hand pen-portraits 
of prominent personalities and side 
lights on political and social questions. 
Not all of the countless personal 
records published to-day can be 
trusted to provide authentic material 
for the historian, but this is one of 
those that will not be neglected. 


Lady Frances makes clear at the 
outset her own attitude regarding the 
ethics of reminiscence. ‘‘ The past,” 
she writes, ‘“ was full of discretion, 
and, as one of my old friends puts it, 





before me, but for the present I have 
space for little more than their titles. 
Our nobility is nothing if not 
sporting. That quality is admirably 
represented in ‘* Lorp HENRY 
BENTINCK’S FoxnHounps.” With 
twenty-four Illustrations and five 
Pedigrees. (Hutchinson ; 21s.). Many 
a name from ‘* Debrett”’ occurs also 
n ‘‘ REMINISCENCES OF HORSES AND 
HuntinG Men.” By a Fox-hunting 
Woman, Mrs. Philip Martineau. 
Illustrated (Benn; 12s. 6d.). One 
of her many good stories concerns 
a keeper's wife on an estate which 
had passed to ‘“‘ new people.”” When 
a neighbour’s wife visited her, she 
replied to an inquiry, ‘‘Oh, yes, 
m’ Lady, they mean to be very kind— 
most kind, I’m sure ; but we do miss 
the polished levity of the aristocracy.” 








family annals should belong to the 
family, and the public have no right A 
tosee the contents. With amusement, 
I have lived to see those same annals 


published, and the indifferent and important 


remarkable 
Tutankhamen’s 


series of reproductions, in postcard form, of 
Tomb may now be purchased. The subjects 
examples discovered, and have been selected under 





the Treasures from 
illustrate the most 
expert supervision. 


If ever, like Charles Lamb, I 
achieve ‘‘ retired leisure" and become 
bitten with the collecting mania, I 
shall probably choose autographs 
(having a few already), as that seems 


undiscerning public have only noted 
that they are rather dull. That is 
to say, that they are lacking in the 
scandalous and they do not betray 
every code of honour. I hope that 
mine may be called ‘dull’ in that 
sense. I have no intention of laying 
my friends on their own dining-room 


The cards are essentially works of art, and are as suitable for collection in an album 
as they are for transmission through the post as gifts to friends. Everyone who has 
been interested in the wonderful photographs and articles dealing with the most 
marvellous discovery of the present day should certainly possess this beautiful collection. 
The cards are issued as a complete set of sixty subjects, or, alternatively, as two 
sets, each of thirty subjects, at the following prices— 


British Possessions Elsewhere 


to be the pleasantest form of the 
disease. A delightful book on the 
subject is ‘AN AuTOGRAPH COLLEC- 
TIon.”’ And the Making of It. By 
Lady Charnwood (Benn; 15s.). In 
itself it constitutes an interesting 
collection of personalia in the form 
of letters and other records of 
numerous Celebrities. 


tables and there dissecting them. 


Dull, in that sense, may they ever be, Inland. and U.S.A. Abroad. * : Pe 

because I have no wish to be associ- The Set of 60 Postcards . - - 10/- plus postage 3d. 7d. 114d. The recent dispute between the 

ated with the scum of any Society.” The Half Set (Nos. 1 to 30) . ee ee a 23d. 44d. 74d. Maltese Government and the Roman 
: ; The Half Set (Nos. 31 to 60) - - 5S/- yw 24d. 44d. 74d. Catholic Church lends a topical in- 


King Demos himself, in reading 
Lady Frances, must admit that he 
owes much of his present sovereignty 
to the efforts of the nobly born. She 
recalls, for example, Lord Shaftes- 





Temittance, to The Publisher, 


These sets of Tutankhamen Postcards may be obtained by forwarding application, with 
“* The Illustrated London News,"’ 346, Strand, London, W.C.2., or 
they may be ordered from Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons, Ltd., at their branch establishments, 


terest to a beautifully - illustrated 


historical study entitled ‘‘ MALTA oF 
THE Kwyicuts.” By Elizabeth W. 
Schermerhorn (Heinemann;  25s.). 


Malta was one of the places visited by 








bury’s “ humanitarian revolution,” 

and herself professes ardently the 

Liberal creed. At the same time, she has a good word 
for the Labour Party, in gratitude for its support of 
Women’s Suffrage, and especially for Mr. Snowden, to 
whose efforts on their behalf in the early days of the 
movement she pays a warm tribute. 


Not the least interesting element in her book is the light 
it throws, by frequent references, on the personality of her 
brother-in-law, Lord Balfour. This brings me to another 
book, in which we get a glimpse of him as an omnivorous 
reader. I refer to ‘‘ THe Pursuits oF Leisure”: And 
Other Essays. By Sir Ian Malcolm (Benn; ros. 6d.). The 
author mentions an incident when he was staying recently 
with Lord Balfour in Scotland. ‘I happened one day to 
be walking through his study to his bed-room, and in these 
two rooms I found no fewer than four books opened at the 
place where for the moment he had stopped reading them. 
Observe their titles : ‘ Influence of Sea Power,’ by Captain 
Mahan ; * Phases of Modern Science,’ by an author whose 
name escapes me; ‘Philosophy of Benedetto Croce’ ; 
and ‘ A Gentleman of Leisure,’ by P. G. Wodehouse. There 
is ‘fine confused feeding’ if you like; but what varied 
tastes, combined with that ingrained method of never 
wasting a spare moment.” 


Sir Ian Malcolm's agreeable essays are chiefly con- 
cerned with literary and artistic matters. He, too, dis- 
cusses the ethics of reminiscence, as well as the art of 
letter-writing, conversation, and criticism. There are 
also interesting studies of Edward Lear, the ‘‘ Nonsense 
King,” and the late Lord Curzon of Kedleston, together 
with an appreciation of Lord Ronaldshay’s Life of that 
statesman as “a great biography.” 


and examine them carefully next time he was in New 
York.” 


In recording the career of this great and public-spirited 
master of industry, Mr. Spender has produced a very able 
and interesting memoir. The later chapters include an 
account of Lord Cowdray’s war-time work as President 
of the Air Board and his Rectorial Address at the 
University of Aberdeen. Though a Yorkshireman by 
birth, he became, as a landowner, closely associated with 
Scotland. There do not appear to be any mutual allusions 
between this book and Lady Frances Balfour’s, but I 
notice some few points in common between them. Lord 
Cowdray was also a zealous Liberal, and, with his wife, 
supported Women’s Suffrage. There is also a curious 
parallel between his funeral and that of Mr. Eustace 
Balfour, the husband of Lady Frances, and an eminent 
architect. Each was borne to the grave on a Scottish 
farm-wagon. 


Seeing that Lady Frances has quoted considerably 
from ‘‘In Memoriam,” it seems appropriate to mention 
here a highly interesting and hitherto unpublished relic 
of the poet’s boyhood. This is an unfinished blank verse 
play, written at the age of fourteen, and entitled ‘ Tue 
DEVIL AND THE Lapy.” By Alfred Tennyson. Edited 
by Charles Tennyson, his grandson. Illustrated with 
MS, extracts in facsimile (Macmillan; ros. 6d.). It is a 
marvellous piece of writing for a boy of that age, and its 
lusty Elizabethan exuberance suggests that we might 
have had a different Tennyson if he had happened to live 
in other times. There are verbal indications of his 
later manner; double- barrelled epithets and favourite 


the author of ‘The Three Musketeers,” 
when he was supporting the cause of 
Garibaldi, as described in Mr. R. S. 
Garnett’s recent edition of his rescued Dumas manuscript, 
“Aboard the Emma.” Mr. Garnett’s name occurs among the 
acknowledgments in a new and vivacious biography called 
“Tue INCREDIBLE MARQUIS: ALEXANDRE Dumas.” By 
Herbert S. Gorman. Illustrated (Gollancz; 25s.). Dumas 
pére was certainly “* incredible,” but I never heard him called 
Marquis : was it perhaps in the Peerage of Bohemia ? 


Another subject on the tapis just now is capital punish- 
ment. This question arises in a record of a once celebrated 
seventeenth-century murder case, ‘‘ THE TriaL oF Count 
KO6nicsmarck.” Edited by the Hon. Eveline Godley. 
Illustrated (Peter Davies; 7s. 6d.). The victim was a 
West Country Squire—Thomas Thynne of Longleat, 
described as ‘‘ the Count’s rival for the hand of an heiress.” 
He was shot in the Haymarket on the night of Feb. 12, 1682. 
The Count himself was acquitted, but three other men 
were executed for the crime. Count Kénigsmarck, who 
belonged to a Swedish family of German origin, was at one 
time made a Knight of Malta. An interesting book, for 
comparing an old-time,trial with modern criminal procedure. 


I do not know the Count’s present address (though I 
can guess it !), but if I wished to communicate with him, 
or with any other of the eminent persons mentioned above, 
to avoid any possible faux pas I should consult a useful 
little handbook called ** TitLes aND Forms oF ADDRESS.” 
A Guide to Their Correct Use. Second Edition (A. and C. 
Black; 2s. 6d.). One item—a table of pronunciation of 
proper names—may be useful to broadcasting announcers, 
while the list of abbreviations should rejoice the hearts of 
cross-word puzzlers, To the exhausted reviewer the most 
comforting at the moment is the Euclidian Q.E.F. Some 
of his readers -may wish-it were R.I.P.1 Cc. E, B. 
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DESTINED FOR THE ARCHDUKE OTTO? 


HUNGARY’S HOLY CROWN, “‘POSSESSOR OF ALL POWER.” 


UNIQUE UNPUBLISHED PHOTOGRAPHS, NOW OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN VIEW OF THE COMING HORTHY CELEBRATIONS. 
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} Continued.) 
" a monarchy with a vacant Throne. This Bill, it is 
reported, was designed to chronicle the good work 
done by the Regent and to list a number of institutions 
to be named after him. That being so, additional 
interest attaches at the moment to the Holy Crown 
of Hungary, here illustrated by means of photographs 
sent to us by M. Desiderius v. Saly, who writes: “‘ The 
Hungarian Holy Crown, one of the oldest in Europe, 
kept in the Royal Palace of Buda, served first for the 


“"\ 
It was announced the other day in Budapest that a “ 
draft Bill was to be submitted to Parliament this 
week by Count Stephen Bethlen, the Prime Minister, 
in connection with the forthcoming celebration of the 
tenth year of Admiral Nicholas Horthy’s rule as 
Regent of Hungary, which—in the absence of the 
young Archduke Otto, son of the late King Karl and 
now in exile with his mother, and no move having been 
‘ made to elect another Sovereign—is considered to be 
‘\ [Continued opposite. 
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coronation of St. Stephen, the first Hungarian King, in 

1001. The upper casque-formed part was presented to 

St. Stephen by Pope Sylvester II., and the lower 

diadem was sent by the Greek Emperor Michael Ducas 

to Géza I., King of Hungary, seventy-five years later. 

According to Hungarian constitutional law, the 

possessor of all power in the State is properly the seeeeeet 

One oF THE DiapEM Miniatures: A Set tHat IncLupEs Holy Crown itself, and the King acquires his full rights , ANnorHER ENAMELLED MINIATURE ON THE DiapEM: Part OF 
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HOUSE DECORATION IN ANCIENT ROME. 


INTERESTING DISCOVERIES ON THE APPIAN WAY: A ROMAN HOUSE WITH REMARKABLE MOSAICS, FRESCOES, 


AND WALL GRAi-#111 OF GLADIATORIAL COMBATS. 





















of St. Sebastian, near Rome. 


es Jan. 20 of this year, there was inaugurated 

in the Church of St. Sebastian, on the old Via 
Appia in Rome, the Museum of Epigraphy and 
Sculpture, containing all the fragments discovered 
during the excavations which have been carried out 
beneath the church and in the immediate vicinity. 
The Museum has been arranged in a room obtained 
by reconstructing the left aisle of the ancient basilica, 
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~ By Professor FRANCESCO FORNARI, Director of Excavations at the Early Christian Church 
(See Illustrations on the opposite Page.) 


paved with mosaic in the form of alternating white 
and black squares, with an imitation of a carpet in 
the centre, of very fine construction, with small pieces 
of mosaic imitating marble (Fig. 2). This hall is 
already known for the very well-preserved frescoes 
it has on its walls (e.g., Fig. 1), and above all for 
the painting of a seaport, which is very interesting 
owing to its artistic importance and its beauty 

(Figs. 1 and 5). In 

the last excavations 











has been discovered 
the central courtyard, 
paved with large pieces 
of mosaic worn away 
by weather and having, 
in addition to the well, 
a stone pool (Fig. 3). 

On to the court- 
yard there opens, in 
addition to the “ sea- 
port room,” another 
room which also forms 
part of the new dis- 
covery (length 5.50 
metres, width 4.50 
metres), with inlaid 
marble pavement ter- 
minated laterally by 
mosaic strip (Fig. 4). 
This room had its walls 
covered with a marble 
skirting, as can be 
seen from the traces 
remaining, while the 
upper part was dec- 
orated by a graceful 
architectural design in 








FIG. 1. THE “PICTURE GALLERY" OF A ROMAN HOUSE, DATING FROM THE FIRST 

OR SECOND CENTURY, RECENTLY DISCOVERED ON THE APPIAN WAY: A GROUP 

OF MURAL PAINTINGS INCLUDING (UPPER RIGHT) THE SEAPORT FRESCO SHOWN 
IN FIG. 5 ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


which aisle had been destroyed even before the 
twelfth century, the church being thus reduced to 
only the central aisle, as compared with the three 
which it had originally possessed. In order to dis- 
cover traces of the old aisle, the Pontifical Commission 
of Sacred Archeology made excavations round the 
present church, completing those which had already 
been executed by the Royal Department of Anti- 
quities from 1915 to 1919 beneath the same church, 
and had resulted in the discovery of the “ triclia”’ 
with the graffiti invoking the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and the three Aypogea with the marvellous 
stucco decorations known to the studious through- 
out the world. New excavations were begun in 
1927 and have been continued until the present 
time, resulting in discoveries no less interesting than 
the preceding ones. 

It must be borne in mind that the land upon 
which, in the sixth century, arose the Apostolic 
basilica, whose name was afterwards changed to 
that of St. Sebastian, was on a slope which ran steeply 
from east to west. The natural valley thus received 
all the waters which descended from the hill and 
deposited there the soil and detritus they had gathered 
during their journey ; therefore, gradually the preci- 
pitous valley was filled up. To this natural embank- 
ment was added an artificial one, the work of man, 
levelling the land by soil taken from elsewhere and 
deposited there. The banking-up, however, did not 
take place at one and the same time, but in different 
and widely separated periods, in each of which man 
had built on the existing level monuments which, 
owing to new embankment works, were abandoned 
and buried, to give place to other monuments situate 
at a higher level. The last “ regulation ’’ of the land 
took place in the fourth century, at the time of the 
construction of the basilica, when, as it was proposed 
to occupy an immense area (the basilica covered an 
area of about 2300 square metres), an average level 
was established in order to fill up the valley by new 
transportations of earth, and by bringing down to 
that level all the structures that stood in the area. 
Excavations around the basilica were accordingly 
carried out with great care; the accumulated soil 
was removed, and the structures which had arisen 
at various periods were isolated. 

At a depth of about 39 ft. below the level of the 
basilica. there were found the remains of a Roman 
house, the construction of which dates back to the 
last years of the Republic and the first years of the 
Empire. Of this house, part had already been dis- 
covered in preceding years, namely, a large hall 


polychrome stucco. A 
third room ran from 
the other part of the 
courtyard facing the 
“seaport room,” but 
was destroyed in the 
building of the basilica; all that remains is a 
length of wall from which two windows open 
looking out on to the courtyard. The walls of 
the two rooms lately discovered are, in the part 
on the courtyard, plastered and painted. The 
plaster has broken away in the lower part, bring- 
ing to light the wall-work, which is in the form 
of opus reticulatum. The decoration, as_ regards 
the room having its flooring with marble inlays, is 
formed by a bottom skirting of a dark-red colour, 
and above by plastering coloured yellowish-white, 
and containing some frescoes, which, however, are 
so much damaged that 

it is not possible to 





belong to it. Continuing, there are seen two gladi- 
ators ; one of them, whose head is protected with the 
celata, is covering his breast with his shield, which 
he holds in the left hand, while the right arm is in 
the act of inflicting a blow. The other has his chest 
uncovered ; in his right hand he wields the gladius 
(sword), while with the left he holds a spear ; between 
the two, there is drawn the outline of a trident. 
Beneath, there are seen two more combatants, roughly 
and badly drawn. The rest of the wall is entirely 
occupied by straight and curved lines scratched on 
the plaster without any meaning, but among which 
may be distinguished a large number of tridents. 

This series of graffili is very interesting. The 
graffiti certainly allude to the combats which took 
place in the circuses, both owing to the representation 
of the gladiators and to that of the tridents, the 
principal weapon, as is well known, of the retiarius— 
a man Carrying a net (rete) to entangle his opponent. 
Was the author of the graffiti perhaps enthusiastically 
fond of these combats? Or should it not rather 
be held, as the graffiti do not all seem to be by the 
same hand, that the house was occupied by a soldier’s 
family, among whom the old fighting spirit was 
natural and justified? And then, carrying our 
hypotheses still further, it might be the residence 
of the Commandant of that depot of Frumentarii 
(soldiers attached to the Department of Public 
Safety), whose barracks, according to Lanciani, 
stood a short distance from the place occupied by 
the villa. 

Several other discoveries have been brought to 
light by the excavations beneath the Church of St. 
Sebastian, among them an open cemetery of the 
third century and the second century with lapidary 
inscriptions, still in their place, and old paintings ; 
remains of the courtyard of the “ triclia’’; not to 
speak of a large number of fragments of inscriptions 
and plaster-work also containing invocations to the 
Apostles Peter and Paul. 

The material excavated has been collected in the 
new Museum which was built by reconstructing the 
left aisle of the old basilica. Along the walls there 
have been placed fragments of epigraphy and sculp- 
ture; while in the centre, in suitable closed show- 
cases covered with glass, there are collected the 
glazed articles, terra-cotta objects, coins, gold-work, 
bone-work, and fragments of plaster, with traces of 
painting or graffiti worth preserving. Particular 
curiosity is aroused by a fragment of plaster found in 
the soil and bearing part of a panoramic view of a city 
(possibly Rome) seen from above, with its blocks of 
buildings intersected by roads (Fig. 6). This fresco 
is of a really new and unique character ; almost like 
a photograph taken from an aeroplane. St. Sebastian, 





ascertain their outlines 
with accuracy. 
Particularly inter- 
esting is the red skirt- 
ing or dado, literally { 
covered with roughly } 
scratched figures. On 
examining Fig. 7, be- 
ginning from the left, 
we perceive a group 
made up of a square 
at the base surmounted 
by many alternating 
long and short black 
lines, behind which 
another figure is dis- 
tinguished. On both 
sides there are two 
other persons (four in 
all) who, to judge by 
their short tunics, are 
said to be soldiers, 
each provided with a 
long pole or spear 
directed downwards. 
It is not easy to im- 
agine what the author 














of this graffito (rough 
mural sketch) desired 
to depict. A probable 
explanation is that it 
represented a person 
condemned to perish 
in the flames; the long and short lines would then 
indicate the flames, while the four figures with the 
spears are stirring up the fire. A fifth small figure 
higher up to the left does not, I think, belong to the 
group, just as the two tridents on the side do not 


SURROUNDING A “CARPET” 


FIG. 2. A ROMAN MOSAIC PAVEMENT DATING FROM “THE LAST YEARS OF THE 
REPUBLIC AND THE FIRST YEARS OF THE EMPIRE”: A “CHESSBOARD” PATTERN 
DESIGN IN A HOUSE EXCAVATED ON THE APPIAN WAY 
BESIDE THE CHURCH OF ST. SEBASTIAN. 


with its groups of highly varied and heterogeneous 
monuments, which are exceedingly beautiful and 
interesting, is thus on the way to becoming the most 
important and valuable site to be found on the 
ancient Appian Way. 
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AN ANCIENT ROMAN “AIR VIEW”; AND MURAL DRAWINGS OF GLADIATORS. 


PHoToGRAPHS BY CouRTESY OF PROFESSOR FRANCESCO ForNARI, DiRECTOR OF THE EXCAvaTIONS, (SEE HIS ARTICLE ON THE OpposiTE Pace.) 
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AN ANCIENT ROMAN HOUSE RECENTLY EXCAVATED ON THE APPIAN FIG. 4. ANOTHER NEW DISCOVERY IN THE ROMAN HOUSE NEAR THE CHURCH 
WAY: THE MOSAIC-PAVED CENTRAL COURTYARD, WITH A WELL AND A STONE OF SAN SEBASTIAN ON THE VIA APPIA: A PAVEMENT OF MARBLE INLAY AND 
POOL—SHOWING (ON LEFT) THE WALL BEARING THE GRAFFITI SEEN IN FIG. 7. 2 MOSAIC IN A ROOM LEADING OFF THE COURTYARD SHOWN IN FIG. 3. 
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N his article on the 
opposite page Pro- 
fessor Francesco Fornari 
has described interesting 
discoveries made during 
the recent excavations, 
under his direction, on 
the site of the early 
Christian church of San 
Sebastian, on the Appian 
Way, near Rome. In 
the church itself were 
found many marble 
inscriptions, Christian 
and pagan, including an 
obituary tablet to a 
Roman actor. Still 
more interesting *‘ finds "’ 
were made by excava- 
tions in and around the 
foundations of the church, 
which revealed some 
Roman __ two - storeyed 
houses dating from the 
first and second cen- 
turies A.D. It is one 
of these houses, with 
its remarkable frescoes 
and mosaic pavements, 
that is shown in our 
illustrations. The soil 
<a 22 in which they were 

BEAUTIFUL FRESCO OF A ROMAN SEAPORT (SEEN buried, at a depth of FIG. 6 FROM AN 


IG. 1 ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE): ‘VERY INTERESTING nearly 40 ft., had well AEROPLANE’: A PLASTER FRAGMENT WITH A UNIQUE ANCIENT 
OWING TO ITS ARTISTIC {MPORTANCE.”’ [Continued below. ROMAN “AIR VIEW” OF A CITY (POSSIBLY ROME). 
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FIG. 7. FIGURES OF ROMAN GLADIATORS AND THEIR WEAPONS, INCLUDING THE NET AND TRIDENT CARRIED BY THE RETIARIUS, SCRATCHED ON A WALL 
OF THE COURTYARD SHOWN IN FIG. 3: EXTREMELY INTERESTING GRAFFITI, PROBABLY DONE BY CHILDREN, AND SUGGESTING THAT THE HOUSE WAS ONCE 
OCCUPIED BY THE FAMILY OF A SOLDIER, PERHAPS THE COMMANDANT OF A DEPOT OF FRUMENTARII. 
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Continued.) 
preserved the beautiful mural paintings. Perhaps the most remarkable relic is gladiatorial combats (shown in Fig. 7). These had evidently been made by the 
the fragment (shown in Fig. 6) giving a bird’s-eye view of a Roman city. Professor children of the family that occupied the house in ancient times. Professor Fornari 
Fornari aptly compares it to a modern photograph taken from an aeroplane. thinks it was the home of a soldier, possibly the commandant of a_ neighbouring 
Strangely fascinating, too, are the graffiti, or roughly incised drawings, representing depét of frumentarii. 
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HELENA FOURMENT: 


THE SECOND WIFE .AND MODEL OF PETER PAUL RUBENS. 






handsome husband. 
Munich possesses 
one version of this 


than she of Troy. “Twas thus that Venus, with her 
golden locks, rose from the sea. ’Twas thus that 
Thetis became the bride of Peleus, in the days when 


[° is notoriously 
difficult to be 
married to a genius. 
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It is also 
notoriously 


subject, 
and also a 





unromantic 
to be mar- 
ried to a 
man old 
enough to be one’s grandfather. In 
either case the world will smile and 
prophesy boredom at least, if not 
disaster. Yet happiness is not 
necessarily built upon common-sense 
maxims, and many a seemingly ill- 
assorted couple will be found to 
make an astonishing success of their 
life together. 

In 1630, at Antwerp, an elderly 
widower of fifty-three married a girl 
of sixteen. Ten years later he died. 
The man was Rubens, the girl Helena 
Fourment. The painter was a scholar, 
a friend of princes, a diplomatist, 
and, of course, a world figure as an 
artist. ‘‘ Being unable,’’ he wrote, 
“‘to make up my mind to live in 
celibacy, I took the step of marrying 
again. . . . I have therefore married 
a young woman of honourable, though 
middle-class, birth, although everyone 
advised me to choose a lady about 
the Court. But I was chiefly afraid 
of finding my companion subject to 
pride, that plague of the nobility. 
That was my reason for choosing one 
who would not blush to see me take 
up my brush. And, to tell the truth, 
I loved my liberty too much to ex- 
change it for the embraces of an old 








fine por- 
trait. In 
the Berlin 
Museum 
Helena appears as St. Cecilia, at Dres- 
den as Bathsheba, at Munich again as 
Susannah; Berlin also possesses the 
marvellous Andromeda for which she 
was the model. The lovely group of 
Helena and her children is one of the 
glories of the Louvre. In the Madrid 
“Judgment of Paris’”’. (not our 
National Gallery version) she appears 
as Venus. But perhaps of all her 
portraits the most famous, if also the 
most unconventional, is the fine pic- 
ture in the Vienna Gallery known as 
“‘ La Pelisse ’’ (The Fur Cloak). It is 
obvious at once with what pride and 
pleasure Rubens regarded this healthy, 
hefty creature. It is fair also to note 
that, by his will, this and other uncon- 
ventional and truthful portraits of his 
wife were not to be included in the 
sale of his effects after his death. 

It is, perhaps, still considered 
essential for every story of an artist’s 
model to possess the ingredients of 
tragedy, but seventeenth - century 
Antwerp was far from the Latin 
Quarter of Henri Murger or of Trilby. 
Helena Fourment had married a man 
who had never been desperately poor, 
and who had long been rich and 
respected. She had a town house 











woman.” 

It is a laboured and amusing 
explanation, and no doubt the truth— 
as so often happens—appears in the 
final sentence. In short, Helena was 
young and beautiful, and he wanted her, and married 
her. The ponderous. Latinity of the age expressed 
itself at length in an epithalamium written by 
Rubens’s friend Gevartius— 

“ Zeuxis is surpassed by Rubens, of whom it is 
hard to say whether he shines the brighter by his 
art or by his-eloquence ; and now he owns the living 
image of Helen of Flanders, who is far more beautiful 


“THE. WALK IN THE GARDEN”: 


Thessaly was the home of the great gods. The 
beauty of her shape is surpassed by the charm of her 
nature, her spotless simplicity, her innocence, and her 
modesty.” 

Rubens’s first wife, Isabella Brant, is immortalised 
in several of his masterpieces. His first marriage was 


as successful as his second, yet it is not fantastic to — 


see in the reaction of his art to Helena Fourment’s 
beauty some measure of the 
passion which she inspired. 














It is as if his attitude to 


PART OF A PICTURE BY RUBENS—THE ARTIST 
AS DEVOTED CAVALIER TO HIS YOUNG WIFE, A FAVOURITE SUBJECT WITH HIM 
AFTER HIS SECOND MARRIAGE. (Photograph by Bruckmann.) 


in Antwerp and a castle in the 
country, a lavishly maintained house- 
hold, and several children. It is 
doubtful whether she realised that her 
husband was an authentic genius, 
whose stature would not grow less with the passage 
of the centuries. (Few who saw them will forget 
the overwhelming impression produced by the Rubens 
portraits at the Flemish Exhibition : they made Van 
Dyck look like a decorator of Christmas cards.) If 
one may judge by her features, she found all the 
happiness she wanted in his admiration, in her 
fine house and fine clothes, and in her children. 





Isabella was one of affection 
and the warmest friendship ; 
to Helena he was rather 
the ecstatic lover. It seems 
otherwise difficult to explain 
the immense fervour of 
those, lyrical, mythological 
canvases which are not the 
least of his achievements in 
these last years of his life. 
Mr. Max Rooses’ comment 
upon the beautiful picture, 
“The Offering to Venus” 
(in the Vienna Gallery), is 
as follows— 

“We believe him to have 
created this masterpiece in 
the early days of his second 
marriage, in a frenzy of love 
for his young companion. 
Therefore he has given his 
wife a place of honour in 
the picture: she it is whom 
the satyr on the extreme 
left is holding at arm’s 
length, as if to glorify him- 
self and hold her up for 
our admiration. Calm and 
playful, she allows him to 
do it.” H 

Rubens is never tired of ! 
painting her. Apart from 
the fine portrait reproduced 
in colours in this issue, 
there are many pictures in 














THE MASTER’S YOUNG WIFE WEARING HER LUXURIOUS CLOTHES figure. There are various 
WITH PERFECT EASE: HELENA FOURMENT—A PORTRAIT BY RUBENS 
IN THE MUNICH GALLERY. (Photograph by Bruckmann.) 











which she is the central 


** Walks in the Garden,” in 
which she is seen with her 


ONE OF THE GLORIES OF THE LOUVRE: THE LOVELY GROUP OF 
“HELENA FOURMENT AND HER CHILDREN”—A PORTRAIT 
BY RUBENS OF HIS SECOND WIFE. (Photograph by Mansell.) 
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TO BE ATTACKED BY FIVE NATIONS: AN UNCONQUERED MOUNTAIN-TOP. 
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UNSCALED : KANCHENJUNGA, THE SECOND HIGHEST PEAK IN THE WORLD, WHICH MOUNTAINEERS OF FIVE PEOPLES 


ARE SEEKING 


Kanchenjunga, which is in the Great Himalayas, and about a hundred and fifty 
miles to the south-east of Everest, rises to a height of 28,150 feet, and thus is 
the world’s second highest peak. Two attacks have been made on it—one expe- 
dition endeavouring to climb the southern face; the other, the eastern face. 
Neither was successful, and the first cost four lives. Now a third endeavour is 
heralded ; indeed, certain members of the new expedition are due to leave Venice 
on February 24, to be followed by the rest on the 9th of the following month. 
It is anticipated that the start from Darjeeling will be made at about the end 
of March, and that the attempt on the unconquered height will begin either at 


TO ASCEND. 


the end of April or during the first days of May. The assault will be led by 
Professor Giinter O. Dyhrenfurth, of Germany, whose wife (the international lawn- 
tennis player) accompanies him; and mountaineers of five peoples will be taking 
part: Gtrmany, Great Britain, Austria, Italy, and Switzerland. Great Britain, our 
readers will be interested to remark, is being represented by Mr. F. S. Smythe, a 
number of whose photographs of mountaineering have been published in this paper. 
The enterprise is, frankly, one concerned chiefly with climbing; but it is obvious 
that it must have scientific value. This photograph, like the one on pages 294-295, 
was taken from Darjeeling with the aid of a camera with a telephoto lens, 
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THE FIVE-NATIONS ATTACK ON THE SECOND HIGHEST 


' 
KANCHENJUNGA. 





























THE NEW ATTEMPT 


S liars fate of the climbing party which is about to start for India on an attempt to conquer Kanchenjunga will be followed with breathless interest 
by all who love high adventure. Although several attempts have been made, no one has ever achieved 25,000 feet on the terrible ice cliffs of 
this monarch of the Himalaya. What, then, are the chances of success for the present expedition? Following the precedent of the last two attempts 
on Everest, the present attack is being made before the monsoon; the most recent attempt was made during the monsoon. By the middle of June, 
therefore, the game will have been lost or won. Most people know that in northern India the south-west monsoon blows from June till October, 
bringing heavy and continuous rain. For the rest of the year, during the north-east monsoon, the weather is fine. In ‘mountainous regions generally, 
however, and in the lofty Himalaya particularly, the matter is not so simple. Owing to the great range of temperature between the sub-tropical 
valleys and the snows, to air currents, and other disturbing factors, the weather is much more uncertain than it is on the plains, and any irregularity 
is sure to be intensified. If the monsoon breaks early, it may be heralded in the mountains by severe thunderstorms; if it is unduly prolonged, snow 
will fall at quite moderate elevations long before winter has properly set in. Himalayan weather, in short, is fickle, and a fine spell can never be 
guaranteed. Barring accidents, success or failure in the present attempt depends chiefly on the weather. Given good weather, if the ascent of 
Kanchenjunga is humanly possible, the present team of climbers should succeed. One’ must confess, however, that there is no margin for bad luck; 
unless all the luck is with them, they cannot win to the top. He would be a bold man who would prophesy success! The . difficulties of the 
undertaking cannot be overstated. One need only look at Kanchenjunga from Darjeeling, forty-seven miles away, to begin to realise them. The 
mountain blocks the whole head of the Tista valley, presenting to the spectator an apparently vertical ice cliff nearly 14,000 feet high. The snow line 
descends to 15,000 feet, snow and ice radiating out in all directions from the summit for about fifteen miles. That is to say, the climbers will have 
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PEAK IN THE WORLD: UNCONQUERED KANCHENJUNGA. 



































ON KANCHENJUNGA. 


to cover fifteen miles of snow and ice, ascending over 13,000 feet, with the temperature approaching zero! Nevertheless, for a mountain standing at 
the head of a valley which opens directly on to the plains of India, the decision to make the attempt before the monsoon starts is probably a wise 
one; though the season has perils of its own. By the middle of May the sun in northern India is already powerful, and the valleys of the Himalaya 
trap the heat. The snow is firm, the last spring snow having melted; and just before the monsoon bursts the weather is sometimes superb for days. 
It is pleasant enough to leave behind you the dusty plains in the hot weather, and to enter the cool, shady forests. For the first few days’ march 
up the Tista valley, the journey to the base of the mountain is a delight. You pass from the steamy jungle into the temperate forest, and then 
into forests of fir; from being pleasantly cool it becomes cold, and colder, until at last snow is met with above the tree-line. If the weather is 
exceptionally fine, there may be trouble on the way. Swollen torrents, filled with snow water, may impede the party, sweeping away bridges and 
paths; sudden storms or prolonged rain may have the same effect. But the certain and formidable difficulties date from the time the climbers 
establish their first camp on the glacier. At this season the snow is melting fast, and all the scuppers of the mountain are gushing furiously. Rocks, 
split off during the terrific frosts of winter, are being loosened as the ice melts in the cracks, and come roaring down the grooves and gullies at 
unexpected moments. The slopes of Kanchenjunga are exceptionally steep, and snow avalanches may start anywhere at any moment, and without 
warning. In a minute the climbers are swept over a cliff or into a crevasse. One of the most serious difficulties on Kanchenjunga is the fact that so 
much of the rock is covered with ice. Apart from the technical difficulties of ascending an ice cliff, at very low temperatures ice becomes extremely 
hard, almost defying the axe. There is no recognised route up the mountain; a way has to be found. That alone may mean the loss of valuable time. 
A check near the summit may drive the climbers down to seek another route; and then it may be too late.——-F. KInGpON-WaRrD. 
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THE OLDEST CANNON YET FOUND IN SWEDEN: AN INTERESTING OAK-MOUNTED PIECE 
OF FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ORDNANCE DISCOVERED IN A WATERWAY AT STOCKHOLM. 


Recent dredging operations in the Riddarholm Canal, one of Stockholm’s oldest waterways, led to the 

discovery of this old piece of ordnance and a large and almost intact sloop. The Curator of the 

Stockholm Ordnance Museum dated the cannon to the ‘fourteenth century, and it is stated to be the 

oldest yet found in Sweden. With its oak mounting, it is very well preserved. Steps were taken to 
raise the wreck of the sloop. 





ANOTHER DISCOVERY ON THE APPIAN WAY (BESIDES THOSE ILLUSTRATED 
ON PAGES 290 AND 291): A MARBLE SARCOPHAGUS, WITH A FINE RELIEF 






OF CUPIDS, FROM THE PRETESTATO CA1ACOMBS, NEAR ROME. 























THE ‘‘ MARRIAGE"’ SARCOPHAGUS—SO NAMED FROM THE PAIR 
OF FIGURES ON THE LID: ONE OF SEVERAL, BEAUTIFULLY 
SCULPTURED IN MARBLE, RECENTLY FOUND. IN THE CATACOMBS 
OF PRETESTATO. 
According to some brief particulars supplied with the two photographs reproduced 
above, several beautifully sculptured marble sarcophagi were discovered recently 
during excavations in the Catacombs of Pretestato, on the Appian Way, near 
Rome. The one shown in the upper illustration has been-termed the sarcophagus 
of the Loves, from the little Cupids at play in the relief carved upon it. The 
other one has become known as the sarcophagus of the marriage, by reason of the 
pair of recumbent figures on the lid. Other interesting discoveries on the Appian 
Way, on the site of an ancient church, are illustrated on pages 290 and 291. 























THE BUST OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN UNVEILED 
IN THE ROYAL EXCHANGE: *‘‘A MEMORIAL 
TO A MOST NOBLE LIFE.” 

This fine bust of Abraham Lincoln, as he was in 
mente we. re the yr Civil War, was 
THE TWIN OBELISKS OF THE SUEZ CANAL WAR Unveiled on February 12 (the anniversary of his 
birth) by the Lord:Mayor at the Royal Exchange. 

MEMORIAL : THE MONUMENT UNVEILED AT ISMAILIA. [¢ js the work of a well-known American sculptor, 
This monument, commemorating those who fell in the defence Mr. Andrew O’Connor, who gave it to the Lincoln 
of the Suez Canal, was unveiled at Ismailia on February 3, Committee, by whom it has been presented to the 
before representatives of the Allied nations. An address Gresham Committee. It was carved from lime- 
by the Marquis de Vogiié recalled the exploits of H.M.S. stone quarried near Lincoln's birthplace, in Kentucky. 
** Hardinge,” the French cruisers “‘ Requin” and “ Dentrecas- Lord Crewe, in an address, descri it as “a lasting 
traux,” and the troops from Europe and Australasia. memorial of our homage to a most noble life.” 


































































“THE CAPTAIN WENT DOWN WITH HIS SHIP’’: THE GERMAN LINER ‘‘MONTE CERVANTES ” 
AFTER SHE HAD “ TURNED TURTLE" IN THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN — THE .SHIP’S STERN, 
WITH RUDDER AND TWIN SCREWS, ABOVE WATER. ; 
The traditional heroism of sea captains was once more exemplified when (as noted in our issue of February 1) 
the Hamburg-South-America motor-liner “Monte Cervantes” (13,913 tons) turned turtle and sank, on 
January 22, in the Beagle Channel of the Straits of Magellan, off Tierra del Fuego. She had gone aground 
while returning from a holiday craian, with 1200 peneneen on omy on bend. They we all safely tended 
island haia, after seven hours in open » but the commander, Captain Dreyer, remained on 
on the mend of Us the bridge to the last, and went down with his ship. 








THE WINNER OF THIS YEAR’S WATERLOO CUP: CHURCH STREET 
(WEARING THE RIBAND) WITH HIS OWNER, MR. TOM, NOBLE, JUN., 
AND MRS. NOBLE, AT ALTCAR. 

This year’s Waterloo Cup, the chief coursing event, was won at Altcar on February 14 
by Church Street, a second-season brindled dog owned by Mr. Tom Noble, jun., 
and running in the nomination of Mr. G. Smith. In the final he beat Sir R. 
Woodman Burbidge’s Winspear. The other semi-finalists were Lord Rosebery’s Danielli 
and an Irish dog, Stockwell Street. Mr. Noble only took up coursing about two 
years ago, and Church Street was his first purchase. 
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“PORTRAIT OF MADDALENA DONL’—BY RAPHAEL (RAFFAELLO SANTI, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


A Gem in the Italian Art Exhibition: A Raphael. 


REPRODUCED BY ARRANGEMENT WITH THE ‘‘ APOLLO” MAGAZINE, (AjL CopyriGcuts RESERVED.) 





This beautiful example oi Raphacl’s work in portraiture is a companion picture to his ‘ Portrait ot Angelo 
Doni,’’ which was likewise reproduced in ~colour™in our issue of January 18. Both paintings have been lent 
to the Exhibition of Italian Art at Burlington House by the Royal Pitti Gallery at Florence. -A note in the 
Exhibition catalogue points out a resemblance in the attitude of Maddalena Doni in the above picture to that 
of Leonardo’s ‘‘ Monna Lisa;’’ but here there is no enigmatic smile! The relationship between Angelo and 
Maddalena is not mentioned, but in the note on Angelo’s portrait, referring to both works, we read: “‘ Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle say that the pair were bought from the Doni family about 1823, and give the price, 2500 
sequins. They add: ‘On the back of each panel is a scene from the fable of Deucalion and Pyrrha, by some 
artist of a later time, whose sole aim appears to have been to give a priming to the panels.’ Probably 
painted about 1505-6.’ Of Raphael as a portraitist, Mr. Bernhard Berenson writes, in his “ Italian Painters 
of the Renaissance ’’ (lately reissued by the Clarendon Press) : ‘“‘ This painter, whose temperament we fancy 
to have been somewhat languid, who~ presented ideals Hesperidean, idyllic, Virgilian, could, when he chose, 
be . . . severe, impassive, and free from any aim save that of interpreting the object before him. And 
Raphael’s portraits, in truth, have no superiors as faithful renderings of soul and body. They are truthtul 
even to literal veracity, perceived in piercing light, yet reconstructed with an energy of intellectual and artistic 
fusion that places them among the constellations.’’ 


1483—1520. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S HUNTING TRIP: 


SEEN OFF BY THE 


The Prince of Wales left Cape Town on January 30. 
the Prince ; a 
. W. Grobler, Minister of Lands; and the Earl of Athlone, the Governor-General. 


Alice Countess of Athlone; 
P. G 
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SIR THOMAS MACKENZIE. 

Died on February 14, at the age 

of seventy-five. A former Prime 

Minister of New Zealand, and 

High Commissioner in London 

during the Great War. Taken 
to New Zealand in 1858. 
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A NEW R.A.: 


“Sketch.” He was oon in 1879. 


General the Hon. 
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SIR THOMAS W. CHITTY, BT 
Died on February 15, aged 
seventy-four. Formerly Senior 
Master of the Supreme Court 
and King’s Remembrancer. As 
a Junior, had a very large 
mmon Law practice. 


MR. GERALD F. KELLY—WITH HIS WIFE. 

Mr. Kelly, who is essentially a portrait-painter, is represented in many public 
galleries, and his work is very well known to readers of this paper ane of the 
of whom 


In 1920, he married Miss Ryan, 


he has Jrenagecs many portraits. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS LEAVING CAPE TOWN—AND 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL, GENERAL HERTZOG, THE MAYOR, AND OTHERS. 
In our pene (left to right) are the Mayor; Princess 


ertzog, the Prime Minister; the Hon. 


THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
To succeed the Earl of Athlone as Governor- 
General of the Union of South Africa. 
Since 1927, Chairman of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation. A former Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for Dominion Affairs. 
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MR. Jj. E. VEDRENNE. 
The well-known theatrical manager. 
Died on February 12, in his sixty- 
third year. ‘ Pioneered”’ plays by 
George Bernard Shaw, John Gals- 
worthy, Masefield, and others, and 
Murray’s translations of Curigiden. 
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MME. KIRKBY LUNN, 

The famous mezzo-soprano. Died 
ion February 17. Won a scholarship :* 
at the Royal College of Music in 1894, 
when she was in her twenty-first 
year. Made a great name in opera 
as an oratorio singer, and by her 
renderings of “Lieder.” First sang 
at Covent Garden in 1902. 
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WITH A CATCH .INCLUDING A 43-POUNDER : DR. LEWIS GRANT 


AND A NOTABLE 


o BAG ” 
Fishing in -Floors Water, Kelso, the other day, Dr. 
Liverpool, landed six salmon with a total weight of 120 Ib. 


OF SALMON. 
Lewis Grant, of 
The biggest 
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SIR WILLIAM HOY. 
Has died in South Africa. Born, 
March 11, 1868. Chairman of 
the Rhodesian Railway Com- 
mission since 1928; and General 
Manager, Railways and a 

South Africa, 1910-1927. 
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SIR WILLIAM PEEL. 
Appointed Governor of Hong 
Kong. Now Chief Secretary to 
the Government of the Federated 
Malay States. Has devoted his 
official life to the Straits Settle- 

ments and Malay States. 
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MR. SYDNEY LEE. 


Mr. Lee has exhibited much, and is a Member of the Royal Society of Painter 


Etchers and the Society of Painters in Tempera. 


“Among the Dolomites” 


He was born in 1866. - His 


was bought by the Chantrey Bequest, and he is 


represented in a number of public galleries. 
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MAGIC BEFORE MODESTY? THE COMPLEXITY OF CLOTHING. 











OS 


BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 





“FROM NUDITY TO RAIMENT” and “DRESS AND ORNAMENTS IN ANCIENT PERU.” * 


(THE FORMER PUBLISHED BY FOYLE; THE LATTER, BY THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS.) 


ONSIDER the Forked Radish how he arrays 


himself ! . What urged him to hamper himself - 


with clothing and to agreement with “ Orders and 
Decorations will be worn’’? As revealed Mosaically, 
his sudden 
Eve -and-the- 
Serpent know- 
ledge of his 
nakedness 
shamed him 
into an apron 
of fig leaves. 
And his wife 
followed suit. 
As discussed 
Darwinianly, 
he descended 
fromthe family 
tree only to 
begin climbing 
again, clawing 
himself up the 
frail ladder 
called the 
Social Scale. 
And once more 
his help-meet 
aped him; 
just as, one 
may assume, 
she was the 
first to wel- 
come a new fashion and discard foliage for the richer 
embellishment provided by a coat of skins. 

So much for two replies to an unanswerable 
enigma, a riddle to be ranked with Who first ate an 
oyster ? and Who lit the first fire? There are others 
as. cogent. First, then, Modesty; and, second, 
Ambition, with its castes, its classes, its uniforms, 
its liveries, its distinctive badges, its visible signs of 
power and possessions. Then, in whatever sequence 
you will, the necessity for guarding the shorn lamb 
against the untempered elements and the destructive 
wiles of foes natural and spookish ; the estheticism 
which is the sheer joy of adornment for beauty’s 
sake ; the desire to attract the opposite sex; the 
endeavour to inspire terror in the enemy ; and, very 
particularly, the determination to avert evil by the 
amuletic — protection, but protection against the 
supernatural. All possible solutions, these, however 
inconclusive and however indivisible. 

Let us take them one by one. Modesty: an 
advocate for covering, yes; but how mutable in its 
pleas! Modesty is in the brain of the beholder. 
Decoration preceded dress, which evolved from it; 
and there are tribes who reveal what most conceal, 
as well as peoples who hide what others have no 
hesitation in flaunting. All is contradiction. ‘‘ Few 
Englishmen,’”’ notes Hilaire Hiler, ‘‘see anything 
indecent in the nude in Art, but would be horrified 
at the idea of the sexes bathing together when nude. 
In Japan nothing immodest is found in the fact that 
the sexes bathe together in a state of absolute nudity, 
but any representation of the nude in Art is considered 
indecent.”’ And it is well to remark the same author- 
ity’s assertion : ‘‘ The first clothing, in a strict sense 
of the term, seems to have covered the shoulders, 
and it may have been the result of trophyism which 
led the hunter to tie the skin of his prey around his 
neck.” : 

Ambition: that is responsible for much; for all 
that appertains to garb and gaud designed to gratify 
the craving for ‘ cubits,’’’ to separate the exalted 
from the lowly, the king from the noble, the priest 
from the warrior, the citizen from the slave ; all that 
tells of lordship, sanctity; victory, wealth, work, 
and the under-dog—robe, regalia, vestment, jewels, 
feathers, individual ‘‘ heraldic’’ devices, the legaliy 
defined, compulsory headdresses peculiar to each 
Province under Incan rule, the totemistic, the armour 
that mimicked the dress of deities, the ear-disk whose 
size varied according to the distinction of the wearer, 
the costume that announced: captives. Of this last, 
let Hiler speak, of Mexico: ‘‘ The capture of prisoners 
for sacrificial purposes, ‘which was considered one of 
the most important objects of warfare, was stimulated 

















SUGGESTING THE WIG OF SAMUEL 
JOHNSON’S DAY: A NEOLITHIC HEAD 
FROM TARXIEN, MALTA. 
Reproduced from “ From Nudity to Raiment,” 
by Courtesy of Messrs. W. and G. Foyle. 





* “From Nudity to Raiment: An Introduction to the Study of 
Costume.” By Hilaire Hiler. Illustrated. (W. and G. Foyle; 
25s. net.) 

“Dress and Ornaments in Ancient Peru.” By Gésta Montell. 
Mlustrated. (Oxford University Press—for Elanders Boktryckeri 
Aktiebolag, Géteborg ; 15s. net.) 


by the creation of a military order. The members 


wore special uniforms, which varied AE Tes to the 


number of victims they could boast.’ ‘Those who 
had only one prisoner to their credit,’ says Spence, 
‘were plainly clothed, wearing no distinctive head- 
dress, and carrying a plain shield. The dress became 
more ornate with each additional captive, and when 
the number reached six, the successful soldier attained 
the rank of Ocelot-Eagle, wearing an ocelot skin, 
richly plumed, as a helmet.’ ”’ 

Protection: an exceedingly potent motive for 
““armouring’”’ the body. Even when cave or ledge 
of rock yielded: shelter, Man must soon have realised 
his frailty—at all events, in the colder climates— 
and guarded himself by artificial means, 
first finding warmth, perhaps, in the 


the body, awe-inspiring masks, and so forth; even 
unto that: daubing the Indians under the Incas called 
slubbering, ‘supposing,”” says Acosta, quoted by 
Montell, ‘‘ that their faces so slubbered did much 
terrify.” 

So to the most fascinating theory of all—amuletic 
origin. Both authorities concern themselves with 
this. Hiler has it : ‘‘ The amuletic theory, as advanced 
by Elliot Smith, attributes the origin of clothing as 
a consequence of the wearing of ‘life-giving sub- 
stances’ worn in the form of amulets because of 
supposedly magical properties which they possessed. 
He bases his conclusions on the fact that ethnological 
evidence proves that the wearing of clothes is in no 





reeking pelt of a flint-slain beast, and 
afterwards discovering that a thickness of 
material wrapped round skull, or torso, 
or limbs, would deaden the blow of a 
club, turn aside the rending fang, and 
defeat the insect seeking sustenance ! 
Nor must another theory be forgotten ; 
Ratzel’s assertion, cited by Hiler, that 
the primitive reserving a special spouse 
for himself wrapped her up against out- 
rage—and so initiated both modes and 
modesty ! 

Which brings us to the question of sex- 
attraction—dressing to kill, to use the 
cant term. Without question, there is 
much to be said for the belief that 
clothing, which, it must be repeated, is 
assumed to have begun in decoration, 
originated when son of Adam and 
daughter of Eve decided to render them- 














selves mutually attractive and, it may 
be surmised, Jealousy first turned her 
green eyes on an innocent world. Cer- 
tainly, none will deny that costume can 
enhance the charm of the fairer and 
emphasise the personality and prowess of the 
sterner: if worth makes the man, Worth —or a 
sister firm—can often make the woman! With 
Dress, associate Ornament. 

As to dressing to kill, in the militant, not millinery, 
meaning, as Tree very nearly had it when talking 

















TO ILLUSTRATE THE THEORY THAT ALL DRESS 

ORIGINATED IN THE NECKLACE OR THE BELT: 

PHILIPPINE GIRLS WITH GIRDLES AND BANANA-LEAF 
“ SKIRTS.” 

Photograph by the Field Museum, Chicago. Reproduced from “ From 

Nudity to Raiment,” by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. W. and 
G. Foyle. 


of the Slave Market scene of “Chu Chin Chow,” 
that has ever been in favour. Arms and armour are 
but units; in the days of the ancients, even of the 
Shavian Ancient, it may be, a measure of frightful- 
ness was encouraged. Hence painting of the face and 


WEARING HER ELABORATE MOURNING HEAD-DRESS: A WIDOW 


OF THE TONKIN MOUNTAIN DISTRICT. 


Reproduced from Hilaire Hiler’s ‘‘ From Nudity to Raiment,” by Courtesy 


of the Publishers, Messrs. W. and G. Foyle. 


way natural to man, and that the earliest form of 
ornament was in the form of charms, such as the 
cowrie shells worn in the Sudan and elsewhere by 
women to give them fertility.” There are various 
facts in “‘ From Nudity to Raiment’’ which could 
be selected as bearing upon the idea; but it is Gésta 
Montell, in “‘ Dress and Ornaments in Ancient Peru,” 
who is inclined to stress the notion of Fear as the 
mother of Fashions. 

“ Karsten,” he chronicles, ‘“ very strongly em- 
phasises that all Indians believe themselves surrounded 
by evil spirits who are only seeking an opportunity 
to enter the human body for the purpose of causing 
illness or death. Boggiani states, e.g., that the 
Chamacoco maintained that certain diseases would 
steal into a man’s body if he slept with mouth 
open. On the score of such a belief it is considered 
especially important that the orifices of the body 
be safeguarded.” Hence, it is arguable, many 
garments and innumerable ornaments; even the 
colouring of the body to ward off the myrmidons of 
mischief, the smearing of the features of Cuzcoans 
with ‘‘a kind of sacred maize porridge,’”” and the 
polychromatic dabs that dot the features of modern 
Indians in Brazil when they are endeavouring to 
stave off illness. 

Hence, also, it may be, all clothing that can be 
regarded as sealing the body—whether it be of the 
anatomic, or close-fitting type, or the gravitational, 
which takes its flowing form from the natural fall 
of fabrics—hence ornaments of every kind, at all 
events in their beginnings, when they meant much 
more than self-advertisement ; hence certain tattooing 
and cicatrice-making. An you credit the idea, in 
fact, you can read it into everything—into all charms 
and into such things as ear-rings, ear-discs, and ear- 
plugs ; skewers through the nose, studs in it, rings 
hanging from it; lines about the eyes; the seals’ 
hairs worn thrust through holes in the cheeks by the 
Kurile and Aleutian Islanders and the feathers similarly 
placed by the Guaris of South America; the cere- 
monial mutilation of teeth ; labrets large and labrets 
small; and scores of other contrivances that have 
fallen from consequence to coquetry. 

Primitive man, in other words, was a walking 
arsenal of amulets that were ammunition against the 
unknown. That being so, it is demonstrable that 
his first article of attire was the belt—or the neck- 
lace. Hiler deals with this. ‘Most authorities,” 
he records, ‘‘ regard the girdle as the object from 
which clothing developed, but there is no real reason 

(Comtinued om page 322. 
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GERMAN LLOYD 50,000-TON LINER, ‘‘EUROPA’’--STARBOARD SIDE. 
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LINES OF A 
YACHT : 
THE BOWS 
OF THE 
“« EUROPA,” 
SHOWING 
THE TWO 
ANCHORS. 
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Sea cee-: -ot 
Eine Bn iene mrt BB 
RISEN PHCENIX-LIKE FROM HER ASHES (SINCE THE FIRE ON-BOARD HER) AND 
READY FOR HER RECORD-CHALLENGING MAIDEN VOYAGE: THE NEW NORTH 


























AT PRESENT 
THE WORLD'S 
FASTEST 
OCEAN 
LINER AND 
“ SPEED 
QUEEN” 
OF THE 
ATLANTIC : 
A PICTORIAL 
DIAGRAM 
OF THE 
“‘ BREMEN ” 
(THE 
“« EUROPA’S 
SISTER SHIP 
WHOSE 
RECORD SHE 
IS EXPECTED 
TO BEAT) 
SHOWING 
THE 
MECHANICAL 
SOURCES OF 
HER POWER. 
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Since the destructive fire that occurred on board soon after her launch last March, 
the new North German Lloyd liner, ‘‘ Europa,"’ built at Hamburg by Messrs. 
Blohm and Voss, has been repaired and made ready for sea. Her trials in the 
North Sea were arranged to begin on February 19, and on March 19 she is to 
Start for her maiden voyage across the Atlantic to New York. She is expected 
to be several knots faster than her sister ship, the ‘‘ Bremen,"’ which at present 
holds the Atlantic speed record. It may be recalled that last summer the 
“Bremen” did the voyage from Cherbourg to New York in 4 days, 17 hours, 
42 minutes, thus beating by nearly 9 hours the record of the ‘‘ Mauretania,” the 


WITH A SURROUNDING GANGWAY, ENCLOSED BY AN OUTER CASING: DIMENSIONS INDICATED 
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A NEW BID FOR THE ATLANTIC “BLUE RIBAND”: 
“EUROPA” EXPECTED TO BEAT HER SISTER “BREMEN.” aa 
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AN “AERODROME” ABOARD THE “EUROPA”: THE SPECIAL DECK 
AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE LAUNCH OF MAIL-CARRYING AEROPLANES. 
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TOP OF ONE OF THE ‘EUROPA’S’’ HUGE FUNNELS — CONSISTING OF TWO 






BY THE SIZE OF THE MAN. 
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OlL- BURNING BOILERS, 1 

DOUBLE AND 8 SINGLE, 

ARE GROUPED IN FOUR 
MPART- 


DOUBLE BOTTOM 
WNS ENTIRE LENGTH 
OF SHIP WATERTIGHT CO 
MENTS 








veteran Cunarder which had held the “ blue riband" of the Atlantic for twenty-two 
years. The “ Bremen" accomplished the return trip from New York to Plymouth 
in 4 days, 14 hours, and 30 minutes. Her average speed on the westward voyage 
was 28.2 knots—about 32 land miles an hour—and on the eastward journey, 
27.9 knots. The ‘ Europa,” in spite of her gigantic size (50,000 tons), has the 
graceful lines of a yacht. Her machinery comprises eight triple sets of turbines 
and four screws, and the boilers are heated by pure oil flames. She can carry 
2200 passengers, with a crew of nearly 1000. The passenger accommodation, 
arranged in four classes, is described as the last word in modern comfort. 


DIAGRAM OF THE “ BREMEN” Drawn For “ PopuLar Science MontuHLy” (U.S.A.), sy B. G. SEIELSTAD, AND REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION. 
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Che Wlrld of the Cheatre. 


By Jj. T. GREIN. 
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A THEATRICAL LIAISON OFFICER——”“MILESTONES” AND CLARE EAMES. ANOTHER MILESTONE. 


HE Theatre Guild of New York has taken an 
important step towards the closer and more 
artistic union between the drama of Britain and 
New York, and it has made a’ wise choice in 
appointing Mr. Alec Rea, the lessee of the St. Martin’s 
Theatre, its liaison officer—the. adviser not only of 
the transfer of plays from New York to London, but 
of the other, to us, more important task, to promote 
the production of valuable English plays in New 
York. Mr. Alec Rea’s connection with the theatre 
is of long standing. Years ago he began his activities 
as guide, philosopher, and friend to the Liverpool 
Repertory Theatre, with which I myself was con- 
nected, and learned to appreciate his sound judgment 
and—no small matter to a struggling enterprise—his 
‘largesse. With Professor Ryley he was the force 
that drove the Liverpool Theatre to compete with 
Manchester’s lead under the renowned rule of Miss 
Horniman, and, whenever the fuel was wanting to 
keep the engine going, he supplied it freely and dis- 
interestedly. Many an author known to fame to-day 
owes his début to Mr. Rea’s sponsorship, and it was 
he who, by his belief in and support of the young 
Basil Dean, started his career as a producer. Later 
on, when Mr. Alec Rea decided to widen his sphere, 
he took Basil Dean into partnership, and the little 
St. Martin’s Theatre became not only an intellectual 
centre with a great record-—-in which shone “‘ The 
Skin Game,”’ “ A Bill of Divorcement,” ‘‘ Loyalties,” 














bought), but his discernment coupled with pluck to 
live up to his convictions. He and Sir Barry Jackson 
and Mr. C. B. Cochran are in this respect outstanding 

















“MICHAEL AND MARY,” AT THE ST. JAMES’S: THE 
FIRST SCENE (1905) IN A ROMANCE OF IDEALISTIC 
BIGAMY—MICHAEL (MR. HERBERT MARSHALL), “* BOATER”’ 
IN HAND, BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH MARY (MISS 
EDNA BEST), A DESERTED WIFE, WEARING A “ TAILOR- 
MADE” OF THE PERIOD, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Mr. A. A. Milne’s new play, “‘ Michael and Mary,” at the St. James's 
Theatre, is a romance of idealism turning on the peculiar circum- 
stances and motives that prompt this unconventional couple to commit 
bigamy, and on the inevitable complications. The two leading 
characters (admirably played by Mr. Herbert Marshall and Miss Edna 
Best) are here seen at successive stages of their career, and the photo- 
graphs have a sartorial interest from the changes of fashion at various 
periods. Michael, a budding author, first meets Mary, deserted 
by a scoundrelly husband, and penniless, in the British Museum. 
They ‘‘ marry” to satisfy the scruples of Michael’s father, a puri- 
tanical clergyman. Thirteen years later, Mary’s husband reappears 
demanding blackmail. That danger is averted by the drastic action 
of Fate, but another difficulty arises when their son has to be told 
that he is illegitimate. 


among controllers of our theatres. Hence so many 
dramatists and so many actors and actresses, too 
numerous to name, have graduated from the little 





THE SECOND STAGE IN THE ROMANCE OF “ MICHAEL 
AND MARY”: PLATONIC FRIENDSHIP IN ISLINGTON 
LODGINGS IN THE YEAR 1906—MARY, IN “ AFTERNOON” 
DRESS WITH VOLUMINOUS SLEEVES, AS THEN WORN, 
ENTERTAINS MICHAEL TO TEA. 


“The Conquering Hero,” and several other plays now 
ranking among the modern classics of the English 
drama—but, collaterally to the regular performances, 
Messrs. Rea and Dean ran an experimental theatre of 
their own, called ‘“‘ The Playbox,’’ which did interest- 
ing work until the parting of the ways came, and 
Basil Dean became a freelance on his own, and Mr. 
E. P. Clift, Mr. Rea’s trusted and tested right-hand 
man, his partner. Under the new régime, as under the 
old, the St. Martin’s Theatre continued to flourish. 
Reviewing rapidly its repertory of a decade, it may be 
said of Reandean as well as of Reandco that they 
have had so many successes that one can hardly 
discover the few failures—and the latter were 
generally more commercial than artistic. Such plays 
as “‘ The White Chateau,”’ by Captain Berkeley, may 
not ‘‘ pay,” but it is a greater achievement to have 
produced them than many long runners of indifferent 
quality. 

And this brings me to the real value of Mr. Rea’s 
appointment, of which an official communiqué from 
the theatre rightly says: ‘‘ It is perhaps the highest 
honour that the American dramatic world can confer 
on an English man of the theatre.’’ For Mr. Rea’s 
signal merit is not only his wide knowledge of the 
drama, his practical experience (sometimes dearly 














THE FINAL PHASE OF “MICHAEL AND MARY”—AND 
COSTUMES OF 1929: CONNUBIAL BLISS IN THE “ ARRIVED” 
NOVELIST’S PROSPEROUS HOME IN CHELSEA. 


house in West Street. We can therefore expect 
from the new liaison officer that, in bringing and 
carrying plays from and to America, his foremost 


object will be “ quality,’ not necessarily financial 
requital. There are many plays in England unknown 
to America which deserve to be seen there ; there are 
many plays in America unknown to England which, 
if produced here, would create a different opinion of 
the American drama from that wrongly prevailing 
in consequence of countless worthless, sheerly com- 
mercial importations. Hence we may expect that 
Mr. Rea will not only act as liaison officer, but that, 
by his independence of judgment, he will develop into 
an Anglo-American pioneer—a function whose possi- 
bilities are of auspicious and far-reaching portent. 


It is always a difficult task to succeed another 
in a part in which its original creator made as indelible 
an impression as did Miss Haidee Wright as Gertrude 
Rhead in ‘‘ Milestones.’”” Those of us who remember 
the first night of this beautiful play at the Royalty 
eighteen years ago recall it as clearly as if it were 
yesterday. And, amongst the thronging memories 
of that classic occasion, Miss Wright’s humorously 
pathetic portrayal of the maiden aunt who flung 
away her chance of youthful happiness—a performance 
finely conceived and finely executed—stands out most 
vividly. 

It was with somewhat mixed feelings, then, that 
some of us watched the entrance of her successor, 
Miss Clare Eames, in the revival at the Criterion. 
How would she stand the test of those memories— 

















THE THIRD PHASE OF “MICHAEL AND MARY”—AND A 
FURTHER CHANGE OF FASHIONS—IN 1919: THE DEVOTED 
COUPLE, AFTER THIRTEEN YEARS OF UNDISCOVERED 
BIGAMY, READ A LETTER FROM THEIR SCHOOLBOY SON. 


she, a comparative newcomer to our stage and from 
Transatlantic shores? For, though the spirit ‘ of 
‘Milestones ’’ is that of real life and human nature 
all the world over, the whole atmosphere and treat- 
ment are essentially English, and of a period that has 
no counterpart in other lands—a picture of Victorian 
thought and feeling that, happily or not, are our 
national monopoly. But how magnificently did she 
stand the test! Even while the amusing opening 
discussion of the newly-installed hot-water system 
drew murmurs of reminiscent laughter from the house, 
we knew that here was an actress whose every word 
and gesture told, whose perfection of technique was 
the art that conceals art. And, as the play went on, 
we lost the sense of impersonation. This was to us 
no mere figure of the footlights, but a living individual 
whose spirit was as free and courageous as her sur- 
roundings were conventional and confined. If she 
won our half-pitying respect for loyalty to principle 
in the beginning, our admiration and honour in the 
forties, we loved and completely understood her in 
old age. It was a beautiful performance in every 
sense of the word, and I, for one, am grateful to Miss 
Eames because she added new lustre to, instead of 
shattering, my memories. 

As for the rest of the company, they, too, have 
past splendours against which to shine. Notably 

(Continued om page 310. 
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““SUSAN—THE PEKINESE.”’’ 
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‘A COCKER SPANIEL.’’ 
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“I'M NOT ALLOWED ON THIS SOFA.” 


Mr. Cecil Aldin, the famous animal artist, has only recently taken to etching, 
but has achieved such masterly results in his new medium as to rival in 
popularity his work in oils, pastel, water-colour, and black-and-white drawing. 
In our issue of December 21 we reproduced the first six plates of his etchings, 
published by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode in a limited edition of 150 copies 
each, numbered and signed by the artist, at the price of two guineas per 
‘ copy. They were all studies of dogs—a subject in which Mr. Aldin is ever at 
his happiest. Our readers will remember, for example, the series of drawings 
reproduced in colours in our pages last year, under the title of ‘“‘ Our Dogs: 
Leaves from Cecil Aldin’s Sketch-Book,” and the delightful colour-plate presented 
with our Christmas Number, entitled “‘ For What We Are About to Receive.” 
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CECIL ALDIN AS ETCHER : CHARMING DOG STUDIES IN HIS NEW MEDIUM. 


Ercnincs Repropucep sy Courtesy or Messrs. Eyre axn’ Spotriswoope. 
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“ INSEPARABLE.”’ 











“SLEEPING PARTNERS.”’ 








“AN IRISH WOLFHOUND.” 


The same publishers have now issued eight more of Mr. Aldin’s etchings (six 
of which are given above), forming, with the original six, a series of fourteen 
plates that will ensure for him a high place among contemporary etchers. 
The success of the first issue was so great that one plate (“ The Beggar"’) is 
sold out, while of the other five it was stated lately that only ten copies of 
each remained. The new plates are larger, and the editions are more limited— 
100 copies each (at £3 3s. per copy) of those shown here; and 75 copies each 
(at £4 4s. per copy) of two architectural subjects, ‘‘ The New Inn, Gloucester,” 
and “ The Bell Inn, Waltham St. Lawrence.” Our reproductions are, obviously, 
on a reduced scale; for instance, the original size of ‘* Susan—the Pekinese,” 
is 11§ by 8% inches. 



































THE WEDGWOOD BICENTENARY. 
6 Bere year Staffordshire will be celebrating the 
two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of this 
The patient energy, the 
business acumen, the solid and lasting achievements 


country’s greatest potter. 


of Josiah Wedgwood 
need no recommend- 
ation from anyone. 
His success was ex- 
traordinary. No less 
extraordinary was the 
tireless enthusiasm 
which built up from 
small beginnings the 
great industrial 
undertaking which is 
still his most worthy 
monument. Yet it 
is, perhaps, permis- 
sible, without incur- 
ring the charge of 





ungraciousness, to Be 
suggest, in defiance 
of most of the text- g 


books, that his title 
to fame rests more 
upon his_ technical 
and administrative 
reforms than upon 
his contributions to 
art. This is not to 
say that the many varieties of Wedgwood ware are 
not admirable examples of the potter’s craft, but 
that they are, in the main, imitative, and betray no 
outstanding originality of design. Perhaps, too, a 
just appreciation of his place in the development of 
ceramics is hindered by the odd fact that practically 
everything written 
about him in the 
past appears to 
have come from 
the pens of en- 
thusiasts who have 
succumbed to his 
immense repu- 
tation and have 
seemingly been 
blind to the not 
inconsiderable 
achievement of 
the Chinese, the 
Persians — indeed, 
of every people 
who spoke a lan- 
guage other than 
our own. 


SAEs ace. 


FIG. 1. A THEATRE SPY-GLASS: 

AN UNUSUAL AND CHARMING 

ADAPTATION OF WEDGWOOD 
JASPER WARE. 





It so happens 
that a man who, 
by a strange irony 
of fate, is 
popularly 
remembered mainly for his unusual marital 
complacency —he married Emma Hart, the 
adorable Emma who was the recipient of 
Nelson’s devotion and Romney’s admiration— 
was born in the same year as Josiah Wedgwood. 
Sir William Hamilton was rich, distinguished, 
and scholarly. Southey describes him as a 
mild and amiable man who had learnt “ the 
perpetual fluctuation of everything” from 
the study of antiquities. ‘“‘ Do all the good 
you can upon earth,” he is reported to have 
said, “and take the chance of eternity 
without dismay.”’” He was one of the greatest 
of collectors. The collection of Greek vases 
belonging to the Porcinari family was acquired 
by him when he was Minister at Naples, and 
in 1772 was sold by him to the British 
Museum for £8400. Later he formed a second 
collection even finer than the first, which 
he sent to England in 1798. The ship was 
wrecked off the Scilly Isles, and only sixteen 
cases out of twenty-four were saved. These 
were bought by Thomas Hope of Deepdene in 
1801, and formed not the least important 
section of the Hope possessions. 


FIG. 4. FANCY AND CLASSICISM 

COMBINED: A WEDGWOOD 

PLAQUE DESIGNED BY LADY 
TEMPLETON. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS: 


WEDGWOOD AND EIGHTEENTH: CENTURY CLASSICISM. 





Yet—and here is the point of this digression— 
Sir William is said to have valued his vases as 
models for his contemporaries rather than as 
works of art as such. Indeed, report has it that 
he ridiculed antiquarians by teaching his pet 
monkey to hold a coin-collector’s magnifying-glass 
in its paw. The story may not be strictly true, 
but it is none the less symptomatic of the attitude 
of the period. 


Excavations at Pompeii and elsewhere had stirred 
all cultivated Europe to an uncritical enthusiasm 
for classical art. The Academy was crowded with 
mythological canvases; churches were built in the 
manner of Greek temples (St. Pancras Church is a 
good, if rather late, example); the brothers Adam 
and their followers adapted classic ornament to 
interior decoration ; silversmiths enriched their craft 
with graceful urns and Ionic and Corinthian columns ; 





FIG. 3. THE GREAT COLLECTOR WHOSE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL VASES INSPIRED MANY OF 
WEDGWOOD’S DESIGNS: SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON (THE 
HUSBAND OF NELSON’S EMMA)—A FINE EXAMPLE OF 
WEDGWOOD PORTRAITURE IN CAMEO. 
All Photographs by Courtesy of Messrs. Sidney Hand, Lid. 


last, but by no means least, Josiah Wedgwood produced 
vases, plaques, and figures by the hundred in perfect 
taste and of astonishing technical excellence in accord 
with the fashion. 


Hamilton had been most generous in circulating 
proofs of the fine plates from the catalogue of his first 





FIG. 6. A FANCIFUL GROUP DESIGNED, BY LADY TEMPLETON: 


A WEDGWOOD PLAQUE IN JASPER WARE. 





By FRANK DAVIS. 


collection (the cost of printing of the first edition 
came to {6000), and was from the beginning a 
great admirer of Wedgwood. These plates were 
the basis of many of the latter’s designs, so much 
so that, within two years, the great potter was 
able to claim that the sale of imitations of the 
Hamilton vases had brought into the country 
from abroad three times as much as the {£8400 
paid by Parliament for the collection. Yet, 
looking at the facts from the standpoint of 
to-day, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that the mere imitation of the past, however 
charming and competent, cannot of itself make 
a superb tech- 
nician into an 
artistic genius. 


But’ within 
these limits, 
which were 
necessarily im- 
posed by the 
demands of the 
polite world, 
what grace and 
what resource 
are to be found 
in the long 
catalogue of 
wares produced 
under Wedg- 
wood’s direc- 
tion! There 
are the black 
basaltes, the 
“ antico rosso ”’ 
(the red ware 
similar to the 
red Chinese stoneware), the famous Queensware (a 
beautiful cream-colour), and, finally, jasper, examples 
of which illustrate this article. It is this last ware 
which, more than any other, has become, in the 
eyes of most collectors, Wedgwood’s chief title to 
fame. The difficulties in achieving the delicate 
blue back- 
grounds were 
enormous, and 
were only over- 
come by in- 
finite patience 
and expense. 
The cameos 
alone, adapted 
for setting in 
rings, lockets, 
and bracelets, > 
or in intaglio aT TPIVVYVVTYTT cat 
form for use 
as seals, num- 
bered 1700 in 
the catalogue 
issued in 1779. 
Subjects were 


FIG. 2, A FAMOUS PORTRAIT 
MEDALLION: A WEDGWOOD 
CAMEO OF CAPTAIN COOK. 





taken from 

Egyptian his- FIG. 5. VARIATIONS ON THE CUPID 

tory, Greek MOTIF: WEDGWOOD PLAQUES OF 
myth- SEMI-CLASSICAL DESIGN. 
ology, 


the Trojan War, and the history of Rome, 
and there was a series of illustrious men of 
both ancient and modern times. 


A fine example of portraiture in this 
medium is to be seen in Fig. 3, which 
represents Sir William Hamilton. There can 
be no two opinions as to its delicacy and 
refinement. Fig. 2 is another famous portrait 
medallion, that of Captain Cook. An unusual 
and charming adaptation of jasper ware is 
Fig. 1, a theatre spy-glass. 


The remaining plaques illustrate very well 
the immense range of fanciful semi-classical 
subjects which were produced with such skill 
in the potteries of Josiah Wedgwood, and 
were used for so many different purposes— 
such as, for example, the decoration of 
mantelpieces, furniture, and walls. They 
are, of course, admirably adapted to the 
Adam style of house decoration — and the 
smaller pieces were introduced wholesale among 
manufacturers of all kinds of bric-a-brac in 
wood, metal, and _ tortoise-shell. 
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A BEAUTIFUL LOUIS 
AUBUSSON TAPESTRY. 
THROUGHOUT 


XVI. BED-ROOM, WITH THE BED IN A 


BY THE CELEBRATED FIRM 
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A BED IN GREY AND GREEN: THE CORNER BEADING IS IN 
JADE COLOUR AND THE REST IN LICHEN GREY OAK. THE 
ENTIRE SUITE IS OBTAINABLE AT WILLIAMSON AND COLE, 
THE WELL-KNOWN FURNISHERS, OF HIGH STREET, CLAPHAM. 


OF HAMPTONS, 
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ROOMS WITH “A CHARM THAT LULLS 
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PALL MALL EAST, S.W., WHO SPECIALISE 











LACQUERED WOOD IN CLEAR COLOURS : 
AN ULTRA-MODERN DRESSING-TABLE FROM 
ROWLEYS, CHURCH STREET, KENSINGTON. 
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DEEP RECESS: THE DELICATELY CARVED FURNITURE IS GILDED AND THE CHAIRS 
THE WALLS ARE ORNATE AND DECORATED WITH GILDED BEADINGS. 


ARE COVERED WITH FINE 


THE ROOM IS IN A MODERN HOUSE, AND HAS BEEN FURNISHED AND DECORATED 


IN PERFECT REPRODUCTIONS OF ANY PERIOD DESIGNS. 


SIMPLE IN LINE AND RICH IN COLOUR: A MODERN ROOM 
WITH FURNITURE OF METALLIC CELLULOSE LACQUER, IN PURPLE 
WITH HANDLES IN IVORY INLAID WITH JADE COLOURINGS. 
OBTAINABLE AT SHOOLBREDS, TOTTENHAM. COURT ROAD, W. 
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CORAL FROM A DEVON 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “Che Courtship of Ani 


O remark that living things present an infinite 
variety would show, I should be told, a not 

very lively sense of the obvious. It is so obvious, 
indeed, that we commonly fail to be conscious of 
H:. - Vet 4 
moment's con- 
centration will 
arouse a sense 
of unsuspected 
mystery lurk- 
ing in this 
commonly ac- 
cepted truism. 
Whence came 
life, and what 
is it? And 
why does it 
manifest itself 
in such myriad 
forms? It 
may animate 
a hundred- 
foot whale, or 
it may possess 
bodies so 
small as to be 
beyond the 
range of hu- 
man vision, 
though aided 
by the most 
powerful of 
microscopes. 
Even those 
who pretend 
to no know- 
ledge of bio- 
logy can call 




















FIG. 1. THE SEA-PEN (PENNATULA): 
AN ORGANISM IN WHICH THE STALK 


* plant-like, fan-corals ; 


REPRESENTS THE FOUNDER OF A 
COLONY OF “ ZOOIDS.” 

The Sea-pens present a great range of form 

and size. Some are almost globular masses, 

covered with “ zooids.”” In the typical sea- 

pen, the “ zooids’’ fuse together to form leaf- 


to mind the 
forms of birds, 
beasts, and 
creeping 
things innum- 
erable which 


like expansions. The stalk of the colony 
Pe “agate 

represents the original founder, which gives iis. meliaane 

rise to the upper part of the stem and the h 

leaf-expansions. The body, as a _ whole, of the earth. 

unlike that of the fan-coral, can be drawn And ay the 

into the mud until it almost disappears. great wide sea 

there are hosts 

more that we can call by name, more or less 
exactly. 


Swarm over 


But in such a general survey, only the more 
striking types are visualised. When we come to 
examine any one of these a little more closely, we 
are lost in amazement at the infinite variety of 
form and colour presented. Take beetles, for ex- 
ample—creatures familiar to us all. Yet but few 
people; probably, realise that no less than 150,000 
species are known to science, and new species are 
daily being added to this list. Of the cockchafer 
tribe alone, 13,000 species have been described, 
and about 300 new species are brought to light every 
year. No less than 50,000 distinct species of butter- 
flies and moths have been described. 


I might go on adding to this list indefinitely. 
But I have said enough to illustrate my point, which 
is to stress that mysterious quality of living matter 
expressed in these manifold shapes. We do not 
explain the mystery when we say these shapes are 
“ adjustments to the struggle for existence.’’ This 
fact, however, does not justify those who assert 
that our schemes of classification, and our deductions 
made from the study of these living bodies, is labour 
in vain. Far, indeed, is this from being true. The 
more we can learn of these things, the more certainly 
we shall come to understand the mystery of life, 
and of the beauty of the human body, which few 
appreciate at its true worth ; as well as of the source 
of human emotions. 


I fell into this train of thought the other day, 
when a friend of mine in Devonshire, knowing how 
much I appreciate such things, sent me a beautiful 
specimen of a fan-coral (Gorgonella verrucosa) (Fig. 3) 
that she had picked up on the beach. Here was 
one of a very lowly, but very remarkable, group of 
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BEACH. 


from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 





animals known, technically, as the ‘‘ Coelentera,”’ 
because they are creatures wherein the body forms 
a kind of sac, tubular in shape, and bearing at its 
upper end a crown of tentacles. The outer surface 
of the sac is armed with stinging - cells, whereby 
enemies are repelled, and other living bodies, required 
as food, are paralysed. The inner wall forms the 
stomach. Our common fresh-water hydra may be 
taken as the type. From such a beginning an aston- 
ishing number of profoundly different types have 
been derived : types so unlike as sea-anemones, the 
plant-like sea-firs, jelly-fish, the stony-corals—often 
forming great reefs— 
the precious red-coral 
of commerce, the 
unsightly-looking, 
spongy masses known 
as ‘“‘dead men’s fingers”’ 
often found thrown, 
up on the beach in 
summer ; and the less 
familiar, and again 


with a host more of 
which no mention can 
be made here. 


From the manifold 
shapes which have 
come into being as 
variants of the simple, 
hydra-like body just 
referred to, four dis- 
tinct types of struc- 
ture can be recognised. 
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This belongs to the division known as _ the 
** Alcyonaria,” and the section of the “‘ Horn - corals,” 
wherein the core of the branches is of a horny texture, 
encrusted with carbonate of lime, whose surface is 
relieved by small sculptured tubercles. At least, 
this is the appearance of the dead animal; and it 
seems strange to call such a plant-like body an 
animal. But during life these branches are invested 
with a jelly-like tissue, giving rise to what may be 
described as a crowd of tiny sea-anemones, yellow 
in colour, such as are seen, greatly enlarged, in Fig. 2. 
These tentacles seize on other living bodies to serve 








But I should be 
attempting the impos- 
sible were I to try 
to define each of these 
intelligibly in the space 
of a single essay, for 
some of these would entail the relation of astonish- 
ing transformations, as of jelly-fish from apparent 
plants. I must confine myself to the fan-corai 
from a Devon beach. 


FIG. 2. SUGGESTING FLOWERS RATHER THAN ANIMALS: PART OF A BRANCH 
OF A FAN-CORAL MAGNIFIED, 


The separate “zooids” in the living coral look like flowers rather than animals. The tentacles are 
flattened and with serrated edges, not long and thread-like as in the typical anemones. 


as food, conveying them to the mouth in the centre 
of the ring. Its near relation, the thick-stemmed 
Gorgonia; found in the Bay of Naples, is much more 
vividly coloured, the branches being of a bright red, 
and the tentacle-bearing bodies of 
a glistening white. 














These miniature trees, wherein 
waving tentacles simulate flowers, 
start existence in a very different 
form—to wit, as minute specks, 
swimming at large by the incessant 
lashing of the hair-like covering 
known as “ cilia,” so minute as to 
be visible only under the high 
powers of a microscope. After a 
brief spell of freedom, the little 
body settles down, and starts to 
acquire its tree-like form, giving rise 
to the innumerable anemone-like 
individuals all sharing the common 
jelly-like investment of the branch- 
ing skeleton. 


Let me turn now, by way of 
contrast, to another type furnished 
by the “sea-pens” (Pennatulida). 
Herein the body takes the form of 
a cylindrical stem passing upwards 
into a tapering stalk, bearing a 
feather-like arrangement of flat 
blades (Fig. 1). The stalk is thrust 
into the mud of the sea-floor, leaving 
the axis and its branches projecting. 
So thickly do they grow in some 
parts of the sea that, Darwin tells 
us, hundreds may be seen at low 
water projecting like stubble in a 
field. Yet at a touch they will pull 
themselves down into the mud in 








FIG. 3. A PLANT-LIKE “ANIMAL” WHOSE BRANCHES, DURING LIFE, 
ARE INVESTED WITH JELLY-LIKE TISSUE: THE SKELETON OF THE 
FAN-CORAL (GORGONELLA VERRUCOSA). 


During life these branches are thickly crowded with what may be described as tiny 

sea-anemones, though all the individuals of the colony are part of a common jelly-like 

tissue. The branches are of a horny texture, encrusted with carbonate of lime and 
embossed tubercles, marking the site of the separate individuals or “ zooids.”’ 


a flash. The buried stem answers 
to the body of the founder of the 
colony. As growth proceeds, new 
“ zooids"’ appear, fusing together 
to form the blades of the leaves. 
Later, these zooids prodace eggs, 
from which free-swimming larve 
emerge to form new colonies. 
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Can be obtained 
from all first-class 
Hotels, Clubs, 
and Restaurants 
throughout the 
world. 
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Where everything is in faultless 
taste, where quality alone decides 
the choice, excellence beyond 





criticism is required, and found in 


we %% 
q THE ORIGINAL pp | 


SODA WATER 


Also order SCHWEPPE’S CIDER - GINGER ALE - GINGER BEER 
TONIC WATER - LEMON SQUASH - ORANGE SQUASH - ETC. 
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THE WORLD OF THE THEATRE. 

(Continued from a previous Page.) 
Mr. Allan Jeayes, in Dennis Eadie’s original and unfor- 
gettable creation of John Rhead, of whom it may be 
said that his portrayal in the second and third acts 
could scarcely be bettered ; and Miss Emmie Arthur- 
Williams (the young daughter of the late well-known 
comedian), as Rose Sibley. How utterly charming she 
is as ‘‘ sweet eighteen” in the first act; what a 
tender, loving “‘slave”’ as wife and mother in the 
second ; and how, still mazed in love, she entrances 
us as she quavers to one flashing spark of defiance on 
behalf of youth at the end! This is an altogether 
notable revival of one of the great plays of our time. 
For its spirit is as fresh, as fragrant, and as poignant 
as ever. And I dare wager that in another eighteen 
years or so its appeal will be as irresistible as it is 
to-day. For, despite the progress of machines and 
men, the hands of age will still be stretched, amidst 
thorns of misunderstanding, towards the rose of 
youth. 


It is a curious happening that, in the same 
week when “ Milestones’ was rolled on, there came 
a play by Mr. A. A. Milne which might have 
made a suitable sequel to it. There is, of course, 
no direct correlation between ‘‘ Michael and Mary,” 
at the St. James’s, and the famous work of Messrs. 
Bennett and Knoblock, but it is, as it were, a con- 
cluding chapter up to date. ‘‘ Milestones,” after its 
migration from Victorian obedience, winds up with 
the successful rebellion of the youngest daughter of 
the family. In ‘‘ Michael and Mary” we go a step 
further. Michael meets Mary, who is married to a 
waster. They fall in love; they live together, 
openly at first, then go through a bigamous marriage ; 
she bears him a child, and when the son grows up and 
is told the secret of his birth there is, in the true 
spirit of the age, no tragedy. Not only does the 
son accept the situation with understanding, but his 
bride, whom he has married on the spur of the moment, 
views his illegitimacy in the same light, and embraces 
her mother-in-law in admiration for her defiance of 
convention and the law. That is exactly what might 
have happened in “ Milestones,’’ had it not been 
written eighteen years ago, for since then both illegiti- 
macy and divorce have been stripped of their time- 


worn stigma by the liberal wording of the letter of 
the law. In characterisation, too, Mr. Milne’s play 
has a certain affinity with the older one, and. the 
character of Michael’s father, that austere clergyman 
of rigid old-world principles, is as marked a remnant 
of yesteryears as, in a dulcified form, Gertrude Rhead, 
the old spinster, remains a relic of the times when lives 
were sacrificed in obedience to the will of parents. 
In the acting, also, imagination could trace the kinship 
of the two plays. If Mr. Herbert Marshall and Miss 
Edna Best had not been superb as Michael and Mary, 
they would have been the ideal John and Rose Rhead— 
which is said without prejudice to the excellent 
characterisations of Mr. Allan Jeayes and Miss Emmie 
Arthur-Williams in these parts. 








CHESS. 


To CorresPonpENTS.—Letters intended for this department should be 
addressed to the Chess Editor, I.L.N., Inveresk House, 346, Strand, W.C.2. 








PROBLEM No. 4064.—By P. J. Woop (WAKEFIELD). 
BLACK (r1 pieces). 
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{In Forsyth Notation: 5 S2; 1K1Qz2pr ; 2p2qPs ; 
5R2; trb2b2; 1p3PS1; 1B4B 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


2p2qPs ; rpPi1krpr ; 
ry 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


T K Wican (Woking).—Thank you for problems ; we will examine 
and report. 


Epwin Gorpon (Cambridge, Mass.).—-The solution of Game Problem 
XXXVI (not XXVI) (Maroczy-Alekhin) appeared in the J.L.N. 
of Feb. 1. 


R S (Melrose).—There is no misprint in G. P. XXXVIIL. 6. KtxP 
is White’s best line, and against that Black takes nine moves to 
mate. You will receive by post the actual game from which the 
position was taken. 


Correct SOLUTION OF ProsLeM No. 4060 received from J S Almeida 
(Bombay); of 4061 from Senex (Darwen), C Chapman (Modder- 
fontein), J S Almeida (Bombay), and Geo. _Parbury (Singapore) ; 
of 4062 from E G S Churchill (Blockley), H_Richards (Hove), EG B 
Barlow (Bournemouth), Alberto Veiga (Lisbon), John Wagstaff 
(Barnsley), P J Wood (Wakefield), M E Jowett (Grange-over-Sands), 
Julio Mond (Seville), H Burgess (St. Leonards), J M K Lupton 
(Richmond), Senex (Darwen), Antonio Ferreira (Porto), and w 
Cafferata (Newark); and of 4063 from M E Jowett (Grange-over- 
Sands), G E Wells (Southbourne), P J Wood (Wakefield), Antonio 
Ferreira (Porto), J M K Lupton (Richmond), H J Rich (Crowthorne), 
H J Burgess (St. Leonards), H Richards (Hove), E G B Barlow 
(Bournemouth), L W_ Cafferata (Newark), Rev. W Scott (Elgin), 
N J Smith (Dublin), Senex (Darwen), and Julio Mond (Seville). 


Correct SOLUTION OF GAME PropLeM XXXVII. from C Chapman 


(Modderfontein), and of XXXVIII. from R S (Melrose), and” 


F N (Vigo). 

Curistmas Bonsons.—Correct solutions of all five problems from 
J W Smedley (Brooklyn), E G B Barlow (Bournemouth), J M K 
Lupton (Richmond), and E Pinkney (Driffield) ; of 1, 2, 3, and 4 
from Senex (Darwen) and John Hannan (Newburgh, N.Y.); of 
I, 2, 4, and 5 from Julio Mond (Seville); of 1 from R W Alletson 
(Jedburgh), and R B Cooke (Portland, Me.) ; and of 2 and 3 from 
William Yule (St. Louis). 








Her Highness Princess Marie Louise has graciously 
consented to be patron of the Ideal Holidays Exhibition 
and to perform the opening ceremony at the Agricul- 
tural Hall on June 20, 


That invaluable reference book, ‘‘ Whitaker's 
Almanack ”’ for 1930, is as thorough and as informative 
as ever. Attention is particularly directed to the 
enlarged index, which now serves for the “ Popular” 
(paper-covered) edition as well as for the ‘‘ Complete ”’ 
(cloth-covered) book, an asterisk (*) preceding 
entries contained only in the Complete edition. 
Among the new features are the new Ministry and 
House of Commons, additions to Legal Notes, a 
record of English winters for fifty years, and additions 
to sporting and athletic records; while Questions of 
the Day deal with matters of current interest in 
alphabetical order; and annual summaries are also 
given of the year’s weather. 
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Made in 
NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 
by a 
BRITISH FIRM 
employing 
BRITISH BRAINS, 


CAPITAL, MATERIAL 
AND LABOUR 


RAR-LOCK 





BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE 






















Codes used 


TYPEWRITERS 


Come and see them 
demonstrated at 


STAND G.93 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


Telegrams : Barlock, Nottm. ; Telephones : 
Nottm. 75141/2 ; (Stand) Riverside 5458; 
: A.l Western Union: A B.C., 
(Sth Ed.) ; Marconi Int. (Vol. 1). 


BARLOCK (1925) CO. 


TYPEWRITER MANUFACTURERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


£705. 








figure. 
appearance, the roomy comfort, the 
finely finished detail you associate with 
expensive, specially built bodies, all the 
speed, acceleration and silence you have 
hitherto found only in much larger 
engines. 
price and with a tax rating of only {25 
will give you an honest 75 miles an 
hour with a fully loaded saloon body ? 


a 


ae 





Wonderful value for £525 


appreciate the luxurious motoring 
now possible at quite a moderate 


Y= must try the 20/70 Fiat to 


It has all the distinguished 


What other car so low in 


This handsome 5-seater Saloon costs com- 
plete but £525; the 7-seater Landaulette only 
Let us send you illustrated catalogue 
K.43 and arrange a trial run. 


[FIAT (England) LTD. 
43/44, Albemarle Street, London, W.1 


FIAT 


The Car of International Reputation 








Showrooms and Distributors for London Area: Fiat London Distributors Lid., 43/44 Albemarle Street, W.1 
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White Label 
MEST Scotcu WHI" 
OF GREAT ACE 


bn Dewar & Sons! 


DISTILLERS 






WONDERFUL WHISKY — 


“White Label” 











ALSO THE DE LUXE WHISKY — 
“VICTORIA VAT” 
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ROYAL MAIL LINE 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 
CERULS ES 
BY R.M.S.P. “ATLANTIS’ 


THE LATEST AND LARGEST STEAMER IN THE 
WORLD SOLELY DEVOTED TO OCEAN CRUISING. 


Reasons why you _ should 
cruise by “ATLANTIS” 


Dining Saloon to seat 400 passengers. 
110 single-bedded cabins. 
43 cabins with bathrooms. 
Card Room for gentlemen. 
Permanent Open-air swimming pool. 
Full-size American bar. 
Facilities for sun-bathing. 
Spacious Promenade Decks. 
Handsomely appointed Public Rooms. 
Unsurpassed Cuisine. 

Write for illustrated folder to :— 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3. 
AMERICA HOUSE, C SPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1. 


Paris: 12, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Southampton, Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Cardiff, 
Glasgow or Local Representative. 
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ROYAL MAIL LINE 





THE PLAYHOUSES. 


MR. PERCY’S “HAMLET,” AT THE COURT. 

5 eee only Hamlets he has seen which the present writer can regard as 

revelations of a charming stage character made through the medium 
of a charming personality are those of Forbes-Robertson, of Walter Hampden, 
and of Ion Swinley. Mr. Esmé Percy’s, now on view at the Court Theatre, 
will hardly, he fancies, wipe out recollections of what most middle-aged 
playgoers must reckon the ideal Hamlet of our time, that of the first-mentioned 
actor. Thanks to Mr. Peter Godfrey’s method of production, which compels 
one set—made up of pillars and staircases—to do duty for every scene, which 
employs throughout changing limes and “ black-out”’ lightings, and which 
reinforces the ordinary stage with an “apron” platform extending into the 
auditorium, on which the play-within-the-play is enacted and Hamlet’s 
soliloquies are delivered, the whole tragedy is run through at the Court with, 
save for one interval, no waits at all. Of this innovation, which increases 
enormously the effect of Shakespeare’s masterpiece considered as an exciting 
melodramatic story, but which plays havoc with the psychology of the leading 
character, Mr. Percy takes the fullest advantage. He is ready for every speech, 
and for every encounter, however brutal or bawdy ; he makes all possible points, 
and never indulges in mere ‘‘ business.” But inevitably he sacrifices that syn- 
thesis of charm, dignity, and philosophy which should compose Hamlet to the 
effective but desultory presentation of individual scenes. Moreover, he mars 
his performance of the Prince by a needless display of violence and of hysteria. 
He appears at his best in the soliloquies, some of which he manages to render 
intensely apocalyptic, and in the “‘ closet ’’ scene, which he, alone of modern 
Hamlets, raises to something like the true tragic level. Never, surely, has this 
passage between mother, ghost, and son been played with so much passion 
and poignancy ! 





“DEVONSHIRE CREAM,” AT THE PLAYHOUSE. 

Those playgoers who enjoy the alleged transcripts from rural life which 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts provides for the theatre, as a sort of relaxation from the 
weightier business of writing novels, will probably find his latest paragon, 
“‘ Devonshire Cream,”’ very much to their taste. It is a farcical comedy based 
upon the “ Romeo and Juliet’ motif, and dealing with the family feud which 
keeps the Widecombes and the Blanchards bitter enemies. Robert Blanchard 
and Beth Widecombe have fallen in love with one another; and the burden 
of the play is the pig-headed adhesion of old Elias Widecombe to the feud, and 
his consequent opposition to the union of the lovers, which not even his rescue 
by Robert from the attack of an enraged bull can suffice to overcome. He 
only agrees to handing over Beth to Robert when the latter is discovered to 
be not a true Blanchard after all. Elias, indeed, for all the skill which Mr. 
Sam Livesey lavishes on impersonating him, is too inveterate a humourist (in 
the seventeenth-century sense of the word), and too obstinate and tedious a 
fool in any case, to be regarded as anything but a bore. The acting honours 
at the Playhouse are, indeed, carried off by Mr. Horace Hodges, who plays a 
cynical old rustic called William Blee in his own inimitable fashion. It only 
remains to add that Mr. Harry Wilcoxon and Miss Phyllis Shand make of Robert 
and Beth a comely and gallant couple worthy of a sincerer play. 


“ALMOST A HONEYMOON,” AT THE GARRICK. 

Mr. Walter Ellis’s new farce, recently brought out at the Garrick Theatre, 
is diverting enough in its way. But that way is very familiar, and leads, in 
the second act, to the hackneyed but ever-popular bed-room scene, in which the 
errant male, having retired to rest after a very merry evening, discovers him- 
self the next morning in the same room with the fascinating female. The male 
at the Garrick is an impecunious young man who has not expected the new 
occupant of his flat to take over the tenancy quite so soon. And the female 
is a young woman who falls a victim to the fascinations of her sleeping partner, 
despite the fact that she is just on the point of being married to another man— 
a silly ass. The way out of such a situation is obvious. Just before the final 
curtain-fall, Basil Dibley, the personable roisterer, comes into a fortune ; and, 
on the strength of this piece of good luck, he proposes to, and is accepted by, 
Rosalie Quilter, the beckoning fair one. To Miss Renée Kelly’s alluring Rosalie, 
and to Mr. Gerald Pring’s brisk Basil, much of the success of ‘‘ Almost a Honey- 
moon ”’ is due. But good support comes also from Mr. Hylton Allen, a con- 
fidential manservant, and from the author, who provides some very apt and 
amusing dialogue. 


“SILVER WINGS,” AT THE DOMINION. 

Regarded from the point of view of score and of singing, the new piece at 
the Dominion Theatre is far superior to its predecessor. Composers so various 
as Leslie Sarony, Jack Waller, Joseph Tunbridge, and Robert Schuman have 
supplied the music ; and vocalists so eminent as Désirée Ellinger, Donald Mather, 
and Harry Welchman are at hand to sing it. The plot, too, of ‘‘ Silver Wings,” 
which has been adapted by Messrs Dion Titheradge and Douglas Furber from 
an American play called ‘‘ The Broken Wing,” provides good, robust, romantic 
drama, telling how a young American airman, crashing in Mexico, wins unsought 
the love of the local brigand’s bride. Add, too, that the settings include a view 
of an aerodrome and a picture of a Montezuman festival among the mountains, 
and that the acrobatic comedians comprise Mr. Lupino Lane, Mr. John Kirby, 
and Miss Emma Haig, and it will be gathered that there is plenty of good singing, 
good clowning, and fine scenery to be heard and seen in London’s newest theatre. 
“Silver Wings ”’ furnishes, indeed, an excellent entertainment. 


“FRANKENSTEIN,” AT THE LITTLE. 

Dr. Capek’s Robot has, of course, outmoded Mrs. Shelley’s Monster in a 
certain degree. Nevertheless, the new version of ‘‘ Frankenstein,” prepared by 
Miss Peggy Webling and now being presented at that theatrical ‘“‘ chamber of 
horrors,” the Little Theatre, is well worth seeing, if only on account of Mr. 
Hamilton Deane’s highly imaginative and sympathetic impersonation of the 
second Caliban. The latest adapter of the famous novel—on which, it may be 
remembered, a Gaiety burlesque was based some forty years ago—has, however, 
been at some pains to sentimentalise Mrs. Shelley’s grim original by introducing 
a crippled girl called Katrine, who is kind to the Monster, and whom he acci- 
dentally drowns. This provides the play with a scene which, though effective 
enough, is hardly congruous with the main theme. Still, a good deal of the 
ghost-story which Shelley’s second wife began at the suggestion of Byron, 
makes its appearance in John Street, Adelphi. Moreover, the entrance of the 
Monster from the dark laboratory, and his final exit (when his master refuses 
to provide him with a mate) in the lightning flash and explosion that destroys 
both creator and creature, are both so eerie that they will probably suffice to 
draw ali lovers of a good thrill to the Little Theatre. 
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Early Queen Anne Parlour— 
Decorated and Furnished by Warings. 


) Decoration 


N the Decoration. of the Home, Warings 
are specialists without a rival, under- 
taking contracts in all parts of the world 


The Waring Studio is composed of a highly trained 
staff of artists and designers, possessing a complete 


The advi he Wari am ! 
Ah aig Pape pote mastery of the principal period decorative styles and their 


experts is freely and gladly 


offered. No charge is made practical application to present and everyday requirements 
for drawings, plans or 
ae te The Waring experts are at the service of customers, to assist 


with advice and suggestions in the preparation of schemes 
for decoration, renovations, or structural alterations, whether 
of a single room, a town flat, or a house in the country 


WARING 8 GILLOW@ 


uvéie$o. OXFORD ST. LONDON, W. witiéitte 
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HOW THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS DID THE 
THINGS WE DO TO-DAY. 
(Continued from Page 284.) 
to control his implement. The crops shoot up quickly, 
and the next scene shown is the harvest: reaping 
with a sickle, the earliest examples of which—of 

















**BAGGED” AT SYDNEY BY THOSE INTENT ON 
MAKING THE BEACHES SAFE FOR SURF-BATHERS: 
A 15-FT. SHARK—THE BIGGEST “CATCH.” 


wood, with flint edges—suggest an animal’s jawbone 
as their origin; collecting the cut corn in baskets 
of papyrus fibre; the treading-out of the ears by 
driving oxen round over a circular “ threshing- 
floor’? ; winnowing with the aid of the wind; and, 
finally, the carefully checked measuring of the grain 





* Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society, Vol. XXXIL., 
No. 3, p. 460 ff. I have to thank Professor Andrade for this 
reference. 


as it is put away into the granaries. The similarity 
of the early sickle to an animal’s jawbone (in the 
illustration that of an ox) can hardly be denied. 
It has prompted the attractive and altogether reason- 
able suggestion by Miss Murray, of University College, 
London, that the familiar ‘‘ jawbone of an ass,” 
with which Samson is reported to have slain the 
Philistines, was, in fact, a sickle of his time (it would 
have been of bronze—or even, possibly, of iron), a 
very much more serviceable weapon for his purpose. 

The immediate produce of the Nile did not end 
with --oultivation. Fhe -river-teemed -with —fish of 
various kinds; and in the papyrus swamps which 
edged the small streams and pools hundreds of 
wild birds nested, and offered an easy prey to 
the hungry Egyptian. The method of catching 
these birds on a wholesale scale,.as employed 
by the Egyptians, is illustrated on 


Carreras, Ltd., who are enclosing two stamps with 
each packet of ten Turf cigarettes. Even those 
who are not interested in stamps as stamps 
might do worse than collect as many as they can 
of these, and save them as a sort of heirloom 
nest-egg. 


Sailing from Southampton, the following cruises 
by the Blue Star Line ss. Andora Stary are announced : 
March 14, to Spain, Corsica, Italy, Malta, Rhodes, 
the Holy Land, Egypt, Algeria. Distance steamed, 
6786 miles. April 12, to~*Portugal, Spain, Tunis, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, Rhodes. Distance steamed, 
6408 miles. May 7, to Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatia, 
Venice, Algeria. Distance steamed, 5816 miles. 
May 31, to Tangier, Morocco, Canary Islands, Madeira, 
Spain. Distance steamed, 4148 miles. 





page 285. It is there reconstructed from 
Egyptian drawings, notoriously difficult 
to interpret accurately in all their 
details ; and, before accepting the sug- 
gestion here offered, it is well to note 
a somewhat similar modern use of nets 
for catching water-fowl on the Manchar, 
a lake in Sind,* where, however, the 
nets rise from a horizontal position to 
a vertical, trapping the birds between 
their inner surfaces. It is difficult, 
however, altogether to reconcile this 
method with the Egyptian drawings. 








One of the fascinating things about 
stamp - collecting is the sudden jump 
which sometimes occurs in the value of 
certain stamps. Specimens, seemingly 
quite common, will leap into the category 
of rare almost over-night, with a corre- 














spondingly spectacular increase in their 
cash value. Actually, all stamps tend 
to increase in value the longer they 
are kept. No matter how undistin- 
guished a collection may be considered, 
it is safe to predict that within twenty 
or thirty years its value will have 
increased enormously. A_ vast collec- 
tion of colonial and foreign stamps 
is now being distributed by Messrs. 


CAUGHT AT SYDNEY: A “CLOSE-UP” OF THE BATHER-MENACING 
SHARK, WHICH LIVED FOR TWO DAYS IN THE TARONGA PARK 


AQUARIUM. 


With one of these photographs, we have received the following note: “‘ Sydney’s 
many ocean beaches and its harbour were infested during Christmas week by 
swarms of sharks. One attacked and killed a lad who was bathing in the 
harbour on Boxing Day, and some of the beach bathers had narrow escapes. 
Shark-fishing became a popular pastime, and within three days twenty sharks 
were caught. 


Twelve of these were placed alive in Taronga Park Aquarium. 
There the biggest ‘catch’ lived only two days.” 











The { hk 
Straight Eight 


FAST Car of Exceptional Merit, Power, 
Beautiful Suspension and Ease of 

Control . . . That, in a few words, is 

the verdict of “‘The Motor” after an 

exacting road test of the latest and greatest of 
all the many Lanchester successes—The Straight 
It is a remarkable car and we should 
like you to try it for yourself; test its amazing 
acceleration, its exhilarating but safe speed and 
know its wonderful simplicity. It is a car that 
does things in a manner you never before 


Eight. 


thought possible. 
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THAT ELEGANCE 
OF FAIR JWRITING 






The art of handwriting 
depends on fine tools, and 
A. W. Faber’s Castell 
Pencils are irreproachable ; 
always alert, always 
elegant. You see, they 
are thoroughbreds. 


Sixteen degrees. 6d. each. 


CRSTELL’ 


Full particulars of the Straight Eight 
and also of the 21 H.P. 6-cylinder 
Lanchester on request. 


THE LANCHESTER MOTOR CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON SHOWROOMS: %, NEW BOND ST., W.1. 








MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS: 88, DEANSGATE 





PENCILS 
SAVE PRECIOUS TIME 


A. W. FABER, 13-14, CAMOMILE STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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FABRE LINE 


SUNSHINE CRUISES 


by 16,000-ton Steamers, s/s “ Patria” and s/s “ Providence,” 
FROM VILLEFRANCHE, visiting Messina, Piraeus, Constan- 
tinople, Rhodes, Beyrout, Haifa (for Palestine and 
Egypt), Syracuse, Ajaccio, etc., 22/25 days, 
Sailings March 9 and May 3. 


The sailing on May 3 makes special call at Khelia to visit 
Gallipoli cemeteries. 


Optional Shore Excursions arranged at each port. First- 


class return fare from London from £48. 

















S/S PATRIA 


TOURS IN SICILY 
(With Shore Excursions) 

From MARSEILLES - - - 18th March. 
Returning MARSEILLES - rm ee 2nd April. 
8 days in Sicily. 

EASTER HOLIDAY 
From MARSEILLES - - - . 10th April. 
Returning VILLEFRANCHE- - . 3rd May. 

15 days in Sicily. 





FABRE-NAVIGATION MIXTE LINES 


(Combined Services) 


CRUISES TO ALGERIA AND BALEARIC ISLES 


(With Shore Excursions) 


From MARSEILLES: B. 18th March - - 22 days 
(Easter) B. 10th April - - 20 days 

A. 18th April - - 15 days 

B. 2nd June - - 23 days 


ITINERARIES: A—MARSEILLES, Palma, 
Algiers, Palermo, Naples, 
Villefranche 
B.—MARSEILLES, Villefranche, 
Naples, Palermo, Algiers, 
Palma, Marseilles. 





FABRE - CHARGEURS REUNIS LINES 


(Combined Services) 
SPRING AND SUMMER HOLIDAY CRUISES 


(With Shore Excursions) 


10 CRUISES (14/41 days). 
ITINERARIES : 
From MARSEILLES visiting Italy, Algeria, 
April/A. . Spain, Portugal, The Azores and Madeira. 
ene by MARSEILLES, LE HAVRE or 
BORDEAUX.) 








FABRE LINE 


3 CRUISES (25/31 days). 
From MARSEILLES, visiting Eastern 
July /Sept. Mediterranean Ports. 

1 CRUISE (46 days). 


From MARSEILLES to the United States 
and Canada, visiting Italy, Portugal, Azores, 
Madeira. 


FOR RATES AND FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY: 
LONDON: Japp Hatch & Co., Ltd., 166, Piccadilly, W.1. 
PARIS: Fabre Line, 2, Rue Edouard VII.; or Head Offices of the 
Company, MARSEILLES: 15, Rue Beauvau, and all Tourist Agencies. 


5th Aug./20th Sept. 





Cruising at Sea is the Best Holiday. 


CHARGEURS REUNIS 
1930 CRUISES. 


CRUISE THROUGH tue NORWEGIAN FJORDS 


by the m/v “BRAZZA.” 
Leaving DUNKIRK August 6th, for 


Kopervik, Eide, Gudvangen, Molde, 
Trondhjem, Aandalnes, Merok, Loen, Bergen, 
Oslo, Copenhagen, and return to Dunkirk. 


18 DAYS—MODERATE RATES. 




















THE mjv “BRAZZA” 


OCEAN MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES © 


11 DAYS AT SEA. 
From BORDEAUX to MARSEILLES 


VIA 
Spain, Portugal, Morocco, Algeria, 
Balearic Islands. 


INCLUSIVE TOURS TO GABOON 


s/s “ FOUCAULD.” 
March 4th, from BORDEAUX. 
¥ - 








_ Regular Sailings to 
WEST COAST OF AFRICA 
INDO-CHINA 
SOUTH AMERICA. 





FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO — 
CHARGEURS REUNIS: Head Office, Paris : 3, Boulevard 
Malesherbes. 


General Agents for U.K.: GELLATLY, HANKEY & Co., 
62, Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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MARINE CARAVANNING.—LXIX. 


By ComMaANDER G. C. E. Hamppen, R.N. 


4 VERY year the exodus from this country to 

_s warmer climates for the winter becomes 
greater. Those who own seagoing yachts use them 
more and more, both as a means of transport and 
as homes for this purpose, but few owners of smaller 
craft realise, as yet, that they can use 
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weeds, except very near the shores, Lake Kiogo is 
shallow and weedy, so necessitates precautions con- 
nected with the water-cooling system and propeller. 
The altitude of all three lakes is considerable, so 
special carburetter adjustments are wanted to ensure 
easy starting and satisfactory running, and also 
some means to exclude flies from the air-intake 
when passing through a fly storm. 


Fishing is best in the Kafirondo Gulf, the Ripon 
Falls (the official birthplace of the Nile), the Sesse 
Islands, and at Bukoba, on the west coast. 


Tin is mined near the west coast, and gold is 
found in the Kisii country, so there is much to 
attract those who wish to combine business with 
pleasure. To the naturalist these parts form a 

treasure-house that has not by any 





their vessels also in much the same 
way. There are thousands of sheltered 
waters in warm climates throughout 
the world to which small craft can 
be transported easily and quickly by 
steamer or rail, and amongst them the 
African rivers and lakes are well worth 
consideration. The Victoria Nyanza 
(Lake Victoria) is an example, though, 
by reason of its great size, its waters 
cannot claim to be always calm. Even 
the smallest boat, however, can coast 
round its shores without fear, for the 
winds are very constant, and there are 
many sheltered bays. 


The best way to transport a boat 
to this lake is from Mombasa via the 
Uganda Railway to Kisumu, which is 
the headquarters of the lake steamers. 
The largest complete boat that can be 
accepted normally is one of 40 ft. long, 
9} ft. beam, and not more than 8 ft. 
3 in. in height and 5 tons in weight. 
If, however, the destination is Lake 








means been exhausted. Though the 
coasts are much indented and there 
are many islands (including floating 
ones), navigation is not difficult. There 
are no tides beyond the small movement 
of water caused by the morning and 
evening winds, which are very constant, 
so even a novice has little to fear. 
No less interesting is Lake Albert, which 
draws jfts waters from the Ruenzori 
Mountains via the Semliki River, and 
helps to swell the Nile to the north of it 
that has come from the Victoria Nyanza 
via Lake Kiogo. The shooting round 
Lake Albert is exceptional, and includes 
.a district where the fast-disappearing 
white ‘rhino’ -exists; whilst, though 
directly connected’ with the Victoria 
Nyanza, this lake contains the Nile 
perch, which, for some unknown reason, 
does not exist in the former. 


No one has ever yet embarked on 
a systematic cruise through the heart 
of Africa on its waters. Several ex- 








Kiogo or Lake Albert, a boat must 
not be more than 32 ft. long, 6 ft. 


I advocate a small vessel, for, having 
experienced the lure of African inland 
water travel, I know the temptation 
ever to ‘push on” further to areas where a 
large boat is out of the question. 


Ample facilities exist on the Victoria, Kiogo, 
and Albert Lakes for repairs and fuel and dissolved 
acetylene can be supplied from Mombasa, for on all 
three lakes there is a steamer service with refitting 
depéts. There are certain points, however, that 
require forethought by the newcomer. Though 
Lakes Victoria and Albert are deep and free from 


With an area of approximately that of Ireland, 
the Victoria Nyanza affords a vast cruising field, 
and also great shooting and fishing possibilities. 
Elephant and other big game can be found in most 
districts round its shores, but the Kisii country, to 
the south of the Kafirondo Gulf, the Masaka district, 
on the north-west shores of the lake, or the Mascindi 
country to the north, are the most favoured. Snipe 
and wildfowl of many kinds abound also, but to 
find their haunts requires some local knowledge. 


A more modern 


tended trips have certainly been made 


THE FIRST MOTOR-BOAT ON THE VICTORIA NYANZA: THE “HUMMING BIRD.” by big-game hunters, but the con- 
high, and 4 tons in weight. Personally, The “Humming Bird” was built (of steel) by Messrs. Thornycroft in 1903. She measured 27 ft. 
by 6 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. 11 in., and was fitted with a 10-h.p. Berthan oil engine. 

engine was installed in 1911 by the Uganda Railway, which owned her. 


tinent has never been crossed by boat 
from east to west, or north to south. 
It would require a_ specially-designed 
boat, of course, for often she would 
have to be transported overiand if all the chief 
lakes and rivers were included. Should anyone 
be tempted to make such a trip, it is to be 
hoped that it will not be of the “stunt’’ type, 
for, to obtain the best out of an African trip, 
a study should be made of the animals, vegetables, 
and minerals at the same _ time. Riches un- 
dreamed of must lie hidden that would not only 
benefit those that made the trip, but humanity 
in general. 











—but place your order 
now to be afloat at Easter. ‘To assist your 
choice write for 24-page Booklet No. 1416 
illustrating a wide range of 


SEA and RIVER CRAFT 


JOHN I. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, 


Thornycroft House, Smith Square, 


Westminster, S.W.1. 








made the 


BEST PERFORMANCE 


OF ANY BRITISH CAR 
in the Monte Carlo Rally 


and tied for Ist PLACE in the CIRCUIT DE REGULARITE. 


Write 
for the 1930 Catalogue. Lucas electrical 
equipment and Dunlop tyres standard. 


Triumph Motor Co., Ltd. Coventry. London: 218 Gt. Portland St., W.1 (1st Floor) 


There are models from £162 10s. 
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Quon —Bee that the label on the bottle bears the 


INGRAM & ROYLE LTD 


Enjoy the Pleasures of the Table 


AKEN at meal-time, Vichy-Célestins is a very 
. pleasant and proved corrective for gastric trouble 
and liver disorders. It gives zest to the appetite 


and helps one to enjoy a hearty meal—without fear of 
digestive derangement. 
Obtainable at all Hotels, Clubs, Chemists, Stores, etc, 


The French Natural Mineral Water 


name of the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Bangor Wharf, 45 Belvedere Road 
London, S.E.1 
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.-.. and in conclusion, this new 
Ambassador Hat, which I have been 
honoured to represent, has been 
introduced at the appropriate time 
when male attire is seeking to revise, 
amongst all classes, that consciousness of 
appearance which has always been the 
characteristic of the English gentleman.’’ 


The Ambassador Hat has been moulded 
to a range of new styles designed to give 
the distinction of smart appearance to 
every type of face and build. 


The finest fur felt, dyed to a popular range 
of unobtrusive colours, and lined for last- 
ing comfort and convenience, gives to this 
Battersby Hat a texture and quality 
unapproached. 


Ask any good Hatter to assist you in choos- 
ing the right “Ambassador” to suit you. 


Actual Makers: 


-BATTERSBY & Co. Ltd. 


London and Stockport. 





The distinct 


ion you can afford 
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the all-British 
Standard Nine 
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two litre, six cylinder 
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The All-British F 


The dissipation of energies, 
whether they be physical or 
mental, makes a short cut to 
failure; concentration, on the 


other hand, leads straight to 


success. 


That is why the Standard Motor Co., Ltd., 
have decided to concentrate the whole of 
their organisation on the production of two 
famous models -—the ‘9’ and the 6-cyl. 
Each of these two models is offered by the 
manufacturers with supreme confidence, and 
the demand that each is already enjoying is 
a clear proof that the public, too, have 
quickly assessed their merits. 

ern 5 but remember, concentration, 
where the Standard is concerned, does not 
mean “ mass-production ”—there will still be 
that “craftsmanship ” construction with every 
model Standard produced, and which has 
always been inseparably associated with all 
Standard cars. 

There’s interesting literature awaiting any 
enthusiastic motorist. Drop us a line to-day. 


The Standard Motor Co. Lid.. Canley Works. Coventry. 
ei AMIN ORRIN I RRR 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 
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IR WILLIAM MORRIS has recently proceeded to 
South Affica in order to see the country and 
come back to England filled with knowledge to be 
applied in building commercial ‘“‘ heavy” motor 
wagons for use from the Cape to Cairo. This year in 
Great Britain a twice-daily motor-coach service has 
been started from Edinburgh to London and vice versa 
at {I per passenger for the journey either 
way. Perhaps this time next year, or the 


and the equipment he would require when out in 
the jungle shooting. There is also provision for 
additional seats for attendants. The wind-screen 
is Triplex safety-glass, and the sides of the body have 
roll-up curtains with a large drop curtain for the 
back of the brake. The roof of this shooting-brake 
is of rather unique design, which offers a form of 
through ventilation when travelling, thus keeping the 


which is sun-resisting and yet allows vision from 
the interior only, whereas from the outside it is 
impossible to see into the caravan. The exterior 
is painted dark brown. The upper portion of the 
body is fitted with special sun-resisting canvas. The 
double roof, similar to that of the shooting-brake, is 
also provided to keep the caravan cool and give 
good ventilation. This also has chain tracks carried 
on the vehicle for fitting on the rear twin 
wheels. All has been done to make this 








year after, I shall be able to record that 
one can travel by a British motor coach 
from Cairo to the Cape by a regular service 
of Morris-Commercial vehicles. I know it is 
going to happen one day; it is only the 
date that I cannot yet fix so definitely as 
I should like. No doubt when I see Sir 
William Morris on his return to England I 
shall be able to refer again to this possible 
date. The present Morris-Commercial motors 
are greatly pleasing their users. Of course, 
when I mention “ heavy ” motors it is only 
a term of comp: ison to distinguish the new 
types of Morris vehicles from the passenger 
light-car series. As many folk may know, 
the Prince of Wales bought two of these 
“‘ heavies,’’ and is using them, as I write, on 
his sporting tour in Africa. These are the 
famous Morris “ Six - Wheelers,’’ that make 
excellent caravans, hunting-cars or gun- 
haulers—in fact, all-round useful vehicles for 
up-country tours. 





The Prince of Wales uses one as his day or 
hunting car and the other as his night or 
resting camp, whether moving or halted in 
bivouac. The illustrations give quite a good 
impression of the quality and comfort of the 
vehicles. The saloon shooting-brake is built 
on the lines of the ordinary open touring 
car, but fitted with a fixed canopy, and 
incorporating a saloon-domed back. The 
Morris-Commercial six-wheeler touring - car 
chassis has a stream-lined radiator and 
bonnet, this chassis being used by various 
of our Government Departments for high - speed 
trafic haulage. The roughest country can be 
traversed by this six-wheeler, as along each side 
of the body are special velvet-lined boxes 
carrying the caterpillar self-laying track that can be 
fitted, when needed, over the twin rear wheels. 


As many sportsmen in all parts 


——— of the world are interested in 
po ia shooting-brakes of this type, I 


give a few details of its equip- 
ment as chosen by the Prince of Wales himself. The 
interior of the body is fitted with an adjustable seat, 


FROM 


Blue Train.” 


caravan-car truly comfortable for sleeping 
and living in, and it is really wonderful how 
many home comforts are provided in so 
small a vehicle. 
.. The most famous of the 
The Blue Train Continental expresses is 
Raced by Car. undoubtedly the Blue 
Train, which daily carries in luxurious comfort 
from Calais to the Riviera those lucky persons 
who are wealthy enough to pay the high 
supplementary fare. It is, too, one of the 
fastest long-distance trains in Europe, for 
it covers the 830 miles between the Channel 
port and the Mediterranean in 20} hours, 
some two hours less than the “ Rapide,” 
which follows it southwards. To travel the 
journey in shorter time than the train takes 
was the object of two motorists who were 
touring on the Riviera, and accordingly they 
decided to make a sporting effort on their 
“ Light Six’ Rover. Arriving in the pretty 
little town of St. Raphael just before the 








A FAMOUS “LIGHT SIX”: THE ROVER THAT BEAT THE BLUE TRAIN 
THE RIVIERA TO CALAIS, SEEN 


MONTE CARLO. 


Two touring motorists, driving this “Light Six” Rover, raced from St. Raphael to train. 
Calais in competition with that famous fast long-distance train which is called ‘‘ the 
Starting as its rival gave its first puff, it reached the quay at Calais 
twenty minutes before the train steamed in, dead on time, at 3.25 p.m.: this despite 
the fact that the car had been held up twice by the train at level-crossings and 
that it met patches of fog. The schedule time for the train journey is 20} hours 


for the 830 miles. 


temperature directly over the heads of its occupants 
cool and low. The back of the body has another 
large locker, suitable for the storage of ammunition, 
spare kit, etc. Besides these details, a Pyrene fire- 
extinguisher, three interior electric lights (one in 
each rear corner, and one in the centre of the roof), 
two combined spot-lamps and driving mirrors, fitted 
one each side of the wind-screen; extra large head 
and side lamps (the latter on the front wings), a spare 
wheel mounted on the near-side running-board, a tool 
locker on the off-side running-board, and ventilators 
in scuttle and in front canopy board, are fitted and 
carried. This brake is painted in shades of green 

and fawn, so should 

harmonise with its 














IN FRONT OF THE CASINO AT 


schedule time of departure of the train— 
6.30 p.m.—they waited until the gigantic 
P.L.M. locomotive gave its first puff, and then 
shot off the mark with a good deal more pep, 
although, perhaps, with less majesty, than the 
Their initial lead was short-lived, 
however, for a few miles along the road came 
a level crossing— and the gates were shut. 
Presently a train hove in sight, and as it 
crossed it was seen to be the Blue Train. 
Up went the barriers, and off once more 
raced the car. Still another check came after 
a further few miles, when, for a second time, the car 
was held up to allow the Blue Train to pass, for at 
this section the line doubles twice across the road. 


For Handi This was, however, the last the 
og Handicap, travellers saw of the train until 

But Car Wins. Calais, for the railway follows: a 
slightly different route, via Marseilles, in order to 
avoid the hilly region which the road traverses. The 
first thirteen hours of the run were in the dark, and 
stops for petrol replenishment had to be made at 
Avignon, Lyons, and Chalon-sur-Saone. Between the 
two last-named places fog lay in patches, occasionally 





surroundings. 

The other Morris- 
Commercial six- 
wheeler has a cara- 
van-type of body 
fitted with a shower 
bath, having the 
water tanks mounted 
on the rear platform, 
each of twenty 
gallons capacity. 
Water pressure is 
provided by the tyre 

ump driven by the 
engine. <A Rippin- 
gille’s oil cooking- 
stove is fitted in the 
near-side corner of 
the body, being cased 

around with alu- 
minium covered by 
asbestos sheets. An 
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A CAR THAT IS BEING USED BY THE PRINCE OF WALES WHILE 
HE IS ON SAFARI: HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS’S RIGID SIX-WHEELER 
MORRIS -COMMERCIAL SHOOTING - BRAKE. 


and, as the Prince’s own seat is alongside, every care 
and attention has been paid to make it really com- 
fortable over trackless country. Directly behind 
these seats is fitted a gun-rack for six guns, the rack 
being fitted with quick-release clips. The rear 
portion of this shooting- brake forms a temporary 
seat over the ammunition and other lockers. At 
the rear of the body are carried his personal luggage 














“Elsan” chemical 
closet is fitted in 
the off-side rear 
corner of the cara- 
van. The equipment 
further includes a marble Pullman-type wash-basin, 
mirrors, towel clips, and a G.E.C. electric fan attached 
to the front partition. Here also are racks to stand 
four rifles, besides drawers fitted under the seats, coat- 
hooks, a Smith’s eight-day clock, detachable folding- 
table thirty inches by 16} inches, to say nothing of 
the medical outfit and first-aid cabinet. A special 
feature is the “‘ purdah”’ glass fitted to the windows, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S MOTOR-CARAVAN FOR HIS AFRICAN TRIP: 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS’S MOBILE SLEEPING AND REST HOUSE—A CARAVAN 
ON A RIGID SIX-WHEELER MORRIS-COMMERCIAL CHASSIS. 


causing the car to be pulled up with a jerk from 
its normal cruising speed of fifty to sixty m.p.h., and 
quite long stretches were traversed at comparatively 
low speed on this account. Even daybreak, at about 
7.30 a.m., brought little relief for the first hour or so, 
although, after a stop for petrol at Sens, coriditions 
improved greatly. The route followed avoided 
Paris, passing instead through St. Germain-en-Laye, 

[Continued overleaf. 
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‘The 
MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPION 


Leader of 
the World’s 


Transport 
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MORRIS-COMMERCIAL 


The truck that is solving overseas transport problems 
—and gaining prestige for British enterprise 
HERE ARE THE PRINCIPAL POINTS ON WHICH IT SCORES: 


1. HIGHLY EFFICIENT ENGINE. 
Speed 45 m.p.h. fully loaded. 


2. FOUR-SPEED GEAR BOX allows 
for climbing 1 in 2} gradients with 
full load. 


3. EXCEPTIONALLY LOW RUNNING 
COSTS. Petrol consumption 19.91 
m.p.g., equivalent to 32.9 net ton 
miles per gallon. Oil 2,784 m.p.g. 

(Vide R.A.C. Official Report). 


4.NO EXTRAS TO BUY. The 
equipment includes every essential 
accessory. 


5. Engine-Driven Tyre Pump. 



































THE MORRIS-COMMERCIAL SIX-WHEELER HAULING : . A SIX-WHEELER NEGOTIATING DIFFICULT GROUND 
TIMBER UP A 1 IN 24 GRADIENT. IN PERSIA. ; 
BUILT IN EUROPE’S SEND TO-DAY 
LARGEST COMMERCIAL ie FOR ILLUSTRATED 


VEHICLE FACTORY CATALOGUE 
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THE MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPION OF THE WORLD. 


MORRIS COMMERCIAL CARS, LIMITED, SOHO, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 
a 











$20 tHE ILLUSTRATED 








Monaco I 
Dunlop Tyres & Triplex Glass Standard 

















Listen—here’s an 
example ! 


“My Riley has now 
covered no less than 
14,000 miles since the 
end of March last, 
and I can say that she 
is a wonderful car. 
I have driven the 
World’s best car and 
the cheapest, and a 
large number of 
others, but — 


for my own private 
use I would drive no 
other than a Riley 
‘9’ — it is indeed a 
Wonder Car.”’ 


T.T.W. Essendine. 

















Demonstrations arranged direct or through any convenient 
agency — write — 


RILEY (COVENTRY) LTD., COVENTRY 


and ask for catalogues and ‘‘ The Riley Record”’ 


London: 42, North Audley Street, W.1 
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Versailles, and Pontoise. This was a slow section, for it included busy streets 
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and pot-holed pavé, and only twenty-eight miles were clocked in the hour.” 


Indeed, the motorists were some twenty minutes behind their time-table at 
one point. However, when the “ RN 1” road was struck at Beauvais, the car 
was let out, and mile after mile was covered with the speedometer showing 
between sixty and eighty m.p.h. This rapidly brought back the lost minutes, 
and eventually the car drew up on the quay at Calais with twenty 
minutes to wait before the Blue Train—fog-stained and grubby, just like 
the car—rolled in dead on time at 3.25 p.m. The Rover had won its 
stern race handsomely. 


British-made rigid six and four-wheeled commercial vehicles 


Si nl d of three tons and upwards are now in active use in all 
Con ioe parts of the world. An awful lot of humbug has been 
dikes the propaganda programme of foreign rival makers of 


motors, stating that British chassis are not suitable for 
trackless or rough country. Take, for example, the wide range of “ heavy ” 
motors built by Messrs. John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd. They are doing 
their job of work admirably in all quarters of the globe. Africa cannot 
break down the Thornycroft, as these six-wheelers overcome all the obstacles 
that nature has thrown in their path, and have solved transport problems 
through veritable seas of mud and sand and rock-strewn ways. The rigid 
Thornycroft six-wheeler can address itself to the roughest haulage problem 
and solve it through sheer capacity of sturdiness and power. All the big 
British railways are operating fleets of Thornycroft vehicles for goods or 
passengers. As for the motor-coach, I fully believe this ubiquitous passenger- 
carrier will penetrate the interior of the African continent quicker than 
the railways, because the requirement of made roads is becoming a more 
minor need as year succeeds year. But whether with four- or six-cylinder 
engines as power units, or with four or six wheels to run on, the British 
commercial vehicle can stand up to the load it is asked to transport over 
unmade roads as reliably as it can on the most modern and up-to-date 
arterial British highway. 


However capable motor- vehicles are of overcoming the 
difficulties in lands where roads may not exist, the success 
or failure of motor transport lies in the adequate provision 
of refuelling stations. One feels particularly grateful to the Asiatic Petroleum 
Company, Ltd., as a noteworthy example in this respect, for they and their 


Cape-to-Cairo 
Fuel Stations. 

















THE MARQUESS OF ANGLESEY’S NEW CAR: A ROLLS-ROYCE “ PHANTOM I1..” 
WITH HUOPER BODY OF “SEDANCA” TYPE IN PASTEL-BLUE AND BLACK, 
UPHOLSTERED IN TRIMMED WOVEN LEATHER CLOTH. 


associate distributors, the Shell Company, have been closely associated with 
the Cape-to-Cairo route. Petrol and oil dumps have been laid down, and, 
looking back during the last few years, the Shell Company has rendered 
assistance second to none to the various ventures which have been undertaken 
across Africa. In fact, the laying down of supplies of Shell oil and petrol 
has contributed in no small measure to their successful conclusion. The 
filling stations at present are at somewhat long distances apart, yet near 
enough to refuel cars of average tank capacity, while supplies are available 
at all the recognised and emergency landing-grounds for the aeroplane 
service. Consequently, for practical purposes, one may drive one’s car 
across the African continent without any fears that the necessary motor oil 
and spirit will not be available—a most comforting assurance. — 








With the Naval Conference in session, no work of reference could be 
of more immediate topical interest than ‘‘ Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1929.’’ Edited 
jointly by Oscar Parkes and Francis E. McMurtrie (Sampson Low; {2 2s. net). 
In this new edition, the famous volume founded in 1897 by Mr. Fred T. Jane, 
and now in its thirty-third year of issue, is brought thoroughly up to date, 
and is more than ever indispensable to all concerned with naval matters. 
It is hardly necessary to recall that the book gives tabular information about 
all the fleets of the world, set out in classes and units, with dates of building 
and launching of each vessel, details of construction and armament, and an 
immense number of illustrations comprising both photographs and diagrams. 
In the foreword to the new volume, the editors discuss salient features of 
the various Navies, draw attention to certain results of the Washington Treaty, 
and offer an “ intelligent forecast,” on some points, as to the probable outcome 
of the present Conference. Regarding new types of ships they write: ‘‘ The 
fetish of speed at the expense of protection is being questioned, while the 
influence of aerial operations against war-ships bids fair to modify radically 
previous conceptions of its value. ... First and foremost amongst new 
designs stands out that of the German Ersatz Preussen, quite the most 
remarkable war-ship produced since the War. a hybrid between a 
battle-ship and a battle-cruiser, the forerunner of a division of ships which 
must of necessity have a marked influence on future designs.” 
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The Daimler “Thirty-five” 


The Daimler ‘“ Thirty-five” is the largest and 
most luxurious six-cylinder private car in the 
world. Its body-space measured from the dash 
to the rear axle is 9 ft. 2 in.—very considerably 
longer than in any other car except the Daimler 
Double-Six ‘‘50.’”’ It is rightly chosen by the 
leading coachbuilders as the ideal foundation 
for their craft. 


Its absolute reliability and consistently good 
performance are the result of twenty years’ 
experience in the design and _ production of 
large six-cylinder sleeve-valve engined chassis. 


















’ 


itself was the 
famous Daimler “ Standard Thirty,’’ introduced 


The origin of the “ Thirty-five’ 


in 1914, since which date a car of this type and 
size has always occupied a prominent position 
in the Daimler range. 


The following is a typical report from an owner : 


“The 35 h.p. Daimler Landaulette has now 
completed 20,000 miles, including a_ ten 
weeks’ tour of France over some very severe 
roads and the French Alps, through which it 
was never necessary to drop below third gear. 
The petrol consumption of the French tour 
averaged 17 m.p.g., which is very good, taking 
into consideration the inferior spirit and bad 
state of the roads, which included 700 miles 
of heavy snow on the return journey. The 


»” 


car has given me no trouble whatever. 


ay 
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HOOPER-DAIMLER LANDAULETTE on 35 h.p. CHASSIS. 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders), LT: 


MOTOR-BODY-BUILDERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Motor-Body Builders ani Coachbuilders to: 


By Appointment. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 





H.M. THE KING OF SPAIN. 
H.M, THE KING OF SWEDEN. 
H.L.M. THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 1 


Countess of Harewood. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


54, ST. JAMES’S STREET, 


By Appointment. 
H.M. THE KING OF EGYPT. 
H.1.M. THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 
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THE COMPLEXITY OF CLOTHING, 
(Continued from Page 302 

to suppose that the necklace may not have played 
an equally, if not an even more important, rdle 
Each sufficed for the suspension of amulets. And 

in any case the virdle developed into the breech 
clout, kilt, trousers and skirt, in one direction, and 
the sword-belt and cuirass, in the other 

Yet, when you come to think of it, even girdle 
or necklet might have been avoided as superfluous ! 
Piercing, we have seen, could make a charm-holder ; 
the hair had its uses as retainer of medicines ' 
and there was always the protective coloration that 
has no connection with camouflage 

There is a 
mentioned by Montell. ‘In earlier times the Tupi 
used to paint their new-born babies, just like the 
Coroado on Rio Nipoto, and the practice is still main- 
tained among the Caraya Tessman mentions that 
the Tschama paint their children, a few hours aftet 
birth, black all over with genipa.’’ This to frighten 
ghouls and ghosties And one must recall the import- 
ance of red. Montell says of the primitive fisher- 
peoples of the Peruvian coast: ‘It is very possible 
that painting of the body was practised, although 
on that point we have no evidence, for as such the 
circumstance that the mummies were painted cannot 
be accepted. The custom of coating corpses with 
paint had probably a magical significance, and may 
conceivably have been practised entirely unconnected 
with body-painting in the strict sense '’ ; and, later: 
‘“T only propose to deal with painting of the living 
body and not the ancient Peruvian custom of decor- 
ating the faces of deceased persons with red paint.” 
Hiler comments: ‘‘ Elliot Smith attributes the use 
of red in prehistoric burials and among savage peoples 
to its connection with the colour of blood, and, 
reasoning that to primitive man death was usually 
merely the result of a loss of blood, suggests that 
the partiality for red in funeral ceremonies arose 
from a desire to reanimate the corpse by giving back 
to it this necessary substance, represented in this case 
by a pigment of a similar colour. In this connection 
St. Ambrose made a curious mistake when he de- 
scribed what he thought to be the skeletons of the 
martyrs Gervasius and Prostasius, as stained with 
the blood of martyrdom, * Hic sanguis clamat coloris 
indico,’ for Salomon Reinach asserts that the worthy 


“standard case of baby-painting 
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Ambrose struck a prehistoric tomb of red earth, 
chosen because of the power of this colour in driving 
away denions 

A pitfall for the historians ; and there are legions 
more for those who study dress and decoration 
Both “ From Nudity to Raiment’’ and “ Dress and 
Ornaments in Ancient Peru,” which might have 
been named 
the titles imply, general; and the other, particular 
will act as excellent guides to the seekers after truth 
They have definite value as erudite and engrossing 
contributions to the literature of archxology and 
ethnology. The work by Gésta Montell has suffered 


‘Cultures and Ceramics ’’—the one, as 


in translation, but that does not materially lessen 

its appeal, even when it is associated with slipshod 
printer’s reading.” 

I am glad to have had opportunity to call atten- 


tion to them, inadequately enough; and I must 
record further that each is very fully illustrated and, 
therefore, the more illuminating None will repent 


buving them, or borrowing them from any library 
of a nature so mild and benign and proportionate 
to the human constitution "’ that its habit is to cheer 
as well as to circulate ! E. H. G 
Special interest and value belong to the sixty-fourth 
annual edition of ‘‘ Debrett’s House of Commons and 
the Judicial Bench ”’ for 1930, edited by Mr. Arthur 
G. M. Hesilrige (Dean and Son; 20s. net), for it 
amounts to an entirely new publication. Since the 
last edition, ot course, we have had not only the 
General Election to the House of Commons, but also 
elections to both Houses of Parliament of Northern 
Ireland. Consequently, there have been many changes 
and promotions which make this well-known book of 
reference more than ever indispensable. It is brought 
up to date by a list of recent bye-elections, while of 
the General Election itself the full results are given, 
showing the composition of the present House of 
Commons and the Labour Ministry. The names. ot 
the Members are arranged alphabetically, with a 
short account of their careers and the seats they hold 
Lists are also given of the Members of the Irish Free 
State Chamber of Deputies and Senate, and of the 
House of Commons of Northern Ireland. Besides 
the extensive Parliamentary information, the book 
covers much other ground, as it contains an abbre- 
viated Peerage and Judicial list (including the 
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Dominions and Colonies), with lists of Recorders, 
Magistrates, and Sheriffs. Altogether, the volume 
amply fulfils its claim to be “a thoroughly revised 
library book of reference.” 


The work of the Dockland Settlement is well 
known to everyone, and it is a charity in which more 
than one member of our Royal Family are interested, 
since the patrons include the Duke and. Duchess of 
York and Princess Mary Countess of Harewood. 
The news, therefore, that a Gala Night is being held 
on Thursday, March 6, at Covent Garden Opera 
House, in aid of this splendid work, will interest 
everyone. Dancing is to be to the strains of Alan 
Green’s Band and Art Gregory’s St. Louis Band, 
while a programme by star artists is promised in 


the Cabaret. Tickets are only tos. 6d. each, and 
include a buffet supper. As practically every stage 


star one can think of and numerous distinguished 
society folk are on the long list of patrons, it is obvious 
that the gathering will be a very brilliant one. Lady 
Brecknock, Lady Buchan, Lady Juliet Duff, Miss 
Tallulah Bankhead, Susan Duchess of Somerset, and 
Lord Howard de Walden are just a few of the 

sponsors” for the Gala, and tickets are obtainable 
at the Opera House and usual agencies. 


One of the best and cheapest reference books of 
its kind is ‘‘ The South and East African Year Book 
and Guide,’”’ edited by A. Samler Brown and G 
Gordon Brown, and published annually for the Union 
Castle Steamship Co. (Sampson Low ; 2s. 6d. ; post 
free, 3s.). The edition for 1930 (its thirty-sixth year) 
contains several new features, such as a bibliography 
of over 150 books relating to South and East Africa, 
including recent works in Afrikaans, plans of African 
harbours touched at by Union Castle liners, a new map 
of Kenya and Uganda, a table of rural land values, 
and a record of political events during the past year. 
The book contains an immense amount of useful 
information for business men, immigrants or settlers, 
sportsmen, tourists, and invalids. The sixty-four 
pages of coloured maps constitute the finest available 
atlas of South and East Africa. It is hoped that the 
publication of so exhaustive a work at so moderate 
a price may assist “ that great migration movement 
within the British Empire which is so vital a necessity 
at the present time.” 
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Saloon - 
Limousine 
Landaulette 


HUMBER ~ 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


West End Showrooms - 
London Service Depot 
World Exporters - 






Dual-Purpose Car 


Dunlop Tyres 





ROOTES LTD.. 


SUCH CARS AS EVEN HUMBER 


proof 





- - €525 

- - £725 dow. 
- - £725 

standard 





Th 


as a Saloon. 
framed celluloid windows raise or 
lower by handle winders, with a 
quick-lift lever to the driver’s win- 
Triplex Glass is fitted to the 
adjustable one-piece windscreen. 
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620/65 hp. 
HUMBERS 
% from £475 


ERE is another fine 

example of Humber 
value—the 20/65hp. 
Humber ‘“ Dual - Purpose” 
car, which costs only £475. 
This extremely attractive 
car is fitted with special 
all-weather equipment, ren- 
dering it, when closed, as 
weatherproof and draught- 
The metal- 


These 20/65 h.p. Humbers represent 


all that is best in fine car craftsman- 


- _- 94, New Bond Street, W.! 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.! 


You should get full details of 
them to-day. 
let (MY/20) and let us arrange a 
trial run for you. 


Write for special leaf- 


NEVER BUILT BEFORE 


B.BC 





spb cat 
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By Appointment. 


GILL & REIGATE, 


The ae 


LTD. | 





Furnishers & Decorators to H.M. 


Antique Furniture 
Decorations 


(a> 
@ 


Reproductions 
‘ 


25 & 26, George Street, Hanover Square, 
BORDON, W.1 


racteny rouneee oF 
Qucew Juans Mame 
or Ocuwans (778 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN PORCELAIN | 
Factory’s Own Depot : 
2 OLD BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


Inspection Invited. 


Georg Fensen 
(Silversmiths), Ltd. 
Silver Goods of 


Uncommon Design. 


15b, Hew Bond Street, 


Dondon, Ud. 1. 


Telephone : 
Gerrard 3372. 


Wm. B. PATERSON, 


PICTURES & DRAWINGS 


BY 


OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 


PICTURES BOUGHT & SOLD 
ON COMMISSION. 


5, OLD BOND ST.,L LONDON, W.1. 





GENUINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE. 


Arare collection of genuine antique and highly desirable furniture of 
the Stuart, Jacobean, and Elizabethan periods, is offered by Reuben 
Shenker, The Old Oak Galleries, 70, Red Lion Street, Holborn, London, 
W.C.1., at lowest possible prices. Established over 30 years. 
Inspection of the above galleries is cordially invited. 
lelephone, Chancery 7223. 


There is always something 
seen at the 


LEICESTER GALLERIES 


Leicester Square, London. 


interesting to be 








OLD GLASS. 


ar is sometimes difficult to think of glass as a 
metal. The term seems too commonplace for 
a material that imprisons light itself, and is so readily 
amenable to manipulation. The immense antiquity 
of the art of glass-making and its intimate relation 
to the gradual advance of civilisation are sufficient 
of themselves to arouse our interest, while the 
peculiar beauty of the metal itself makes its fascina- 
tion independent of both time and place. 

Most collectors approach glass from one or other 
of two standpoints. Some buy it for the sake of 
its form; others because of the decoration that 
can be applied to it. The first will concentrate upon 
bowls and avineglasses that owe nothing to art but 
the cunning fingers and breath of their makers. The 
second will buy only examples that exhibit the skill 
of unknown engravers. A Jacobite glass will bear 
the emblems of a hopeless cause ; a Williamite glass 
will be decorated with a portrait of the King and 
inscribed : ‘‘ To the immortal memory.” 

One can trace the course of social and economic 
history almost as well in eighteenth-century wine- 
glasses as in architecture or painting. There is first 








A FINE EXAMPLE OF 
This beautiful piece of cut-glass (11 inches high) was due to be auctioned 


IRISH CUT - GLASS. 


at Sotheby’s yesterday, February 21. The bowl has a scalloped rim, 
and is finely worked round the sides with diamonds and vesica cutting. 


the heavy baluster-stem wineglass of the first quarter 
of the century—fine, uncompromising 
great weight and sturdy character. 
refinement in the shape of a “ 
just below the bowl. Later 
are much lighter and more 
Excise Act nearly killed the 
and grace had to take the place of weight, for up 
to this time were sold by the pound and 
not by the piece! The search for new designs resulted 
in the air-twist—the single tear beneath the bowl 
disappears, and in its place are a series of air bubbles 
drawn out and twisted all round the slender stem. 
The next step was the twisted spiral of opaque white 
or coloured glass, not drawn out from the bowl, 
but made separately. Finally, we find the beautiful 
examples of cuteglass which were, perhaps, the supreme 
achievement of the English glass-makers in the last 
twenty-five years or so of the period. 
Continental practice paid more 


specimens, of 
Then comes a 
tear ’’ or air bubble 
after 1745 
slender. A ruinous 
manufacture ; variety 


glasses 


glasses 


attention to 


engraving and other forms of decoration than to 
purity of form. From this point of view they may 
be said to be inferior to our own productions; but 


there are plenty of enthusiasts to combat this view. 


Certainly English lead glass is less brittle, and, conse- 


quently, more useful, than anything made elsewhere. 
This in itself is sufficient to account for its great 
reputation. None the less, it is absurd to deny 
the extraordinary accomplishment of Venice, which 
can justiy claim to have spread the art of glass- 
making throughout Europe. Early Venetian glass 


is, on the whole, not appreciated as it deserves in 
this country, largely because so few specimens 
to be seen in our public collections; and the 
applies to the marvellously engraved and_ painted 
Bohemian and German beakers and cups. 

The latter suffer from over-decoration, Glass 
is so beautiful a material that anything but the most 
perfect taste can mar it. It is no easy task to gild 
a lily, and not every artisan in a glass-worksS could 
resist the temptation to over-adorn. an already 
lovely and scintillating shape. 
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| J. LEGER & SON 


(Established 1892) 


OLD MASTERS 
OF ALL SCHOOLS 


immediately to fulfil American 
Continental Enquiries. 


EXECUTORS AND SOLICITORS ARE INVITED 
TO COMMUNICATE WITH US 


Highest prices paid for fine examples. 


wanted and 


OWNERS, 


LONDON : NEW YORK: BRUSSELS : 
13, DUKE STREET 695, FIFTH 178 RUE 
ST. JAMES'S, S.W.1. AVENUE ROYALE 


Telephone : Gerrard 7621. Telegrams : Legerian. 





GODFREY PHILLIPS GALLERIES 


Old and Modern Masters 


always on View 


43.44, Duke Street, 
St. James's, S.W. 1. 


emanates ; ae a: 


‘SPECIALLY REQUIRED! 


ANTIQUE SILVER & 
SHEFFIELD PLATE 


—ENGLISH and FOREIGN—tTea and Coffee Sets, 
Urns, Trays, Candelabra, Sauce Boats, Entrée Dishes, 
Wine Coolers, etc. High Cash prices paid. Bankers: 
Midland, Piccadilly. Appointments made Town ‘or 
Country. Call or ‘phone Regent 5523. 
We also purchase for Cash 
JEWELLERY, DIAMONDS 
and Old Ornaments of every description. 
Goods safely sent registered post. 


HARRIS & CO., 37: eo 











An lulteneniaiile Volume in ‘a Library of all Connoisseurs 
and Collectors. 


ITS MAKERS AND MARKS 
in England, Scotland and_ Ireland. By HOWARD 
HERSCHEL COTTERELL, Past President of the Society 
of Pewter Collectors. Containing 448 pages, witha Directory 
of over 6,000 old Pewterers, many thousands of repro- 
ductions of all known Marks and Secondary Marks ; upwards 
of 360 Photographic Illustrations of examples of Pewter 
Wares; and Facsimiles of London and Edinburgh Touch- 
plates, etc. 4to (size r1} by 8}ins.), bound in buckram, 
gilt. Subscription price £5 Ss. net. 
Mr. Cotterell’s work, to the compilation of which he devoted over 
twenty years, forms.one of the most comprehensive and scholarly on 
the craft ever produced. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


“WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
FOR SPOT CASH 


Highest Offers Up to Any Amount 


will be made for fine examples of: 
Old Foreign and English Silver, Old Miniatures, Old 
Gold Boxes, Old Enamels in Gold. Old - fashioned 
Diamond or Coloured Stone Jewellery. Large Old 
Pearls, Old Paste and Marcasite Jewels. All Antique 

Gold and Silver objects. 

Write or apply— 

S. J; PHILLIPS, 

113, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


(Est. 1870.) Telephone : 


Rade & His Scanian 


Describes and provides‘a gallery of illustrations‘of examples appeal- 
ing to the ordinary collector of moderate means and ena abies him to 
identify them, 24 coloured plates and 130 half-tone illustrations. 
sto Cloth. Published at £4 4s. net. Offered new, £2 28. Post free 
on approval. Quote Offer 538. 


‘FOYLE 119-125 Charing Cross Rd. 


7, SNDON, W.6. 2. (Gerrard 9310) 


|'CLIPPER SHIPS velit 
by R. MACGREGOR 


|GREATOREX GALLERIES 


14, Grafton Street, Bond Street, London 





W.1 
Mayfair 6261-6262. 
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THE ART OF DINING. 


By Jes 


PANCAKE AND FRITTER 


| has been said that 


rowth of civilisation can be traced, and certainly 


much of the history and 


grouped round its cuisine ; 


J. Willi 


M.C.A 


POSSIBILITIES 


art of cookery the 


customs of a country are 
and the development of 
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example There the making and eating of the 
crépe on the day before Lent begins is an excuse for 
much informal entertaining and merriment, when the 
guests cook and eat the fare they have prepared, 
thus relieving the hostess of all trouble 

Here is a delicious wav in which Parisian cooks 
serve the pancake Make an ordinary plain batter 
with eight ounces of flour, two eggs, a little salt, 
and a pint of milk; and, after going through the 
usual course of beating the batter and letting it 


stand, fry some very thin pancakes. Into a small 
stew-pan put some Tangerine-orange liqueur; add 


a small lump of butter, two lumps of loaf sugar that 
have been rubbed on the rind of an orange, and two 
teaspoonfuls of castor-sugar. Make this mixture very 
hot, and into it drop the pancakes as they are fried 
When quite hot in the syrup take out the pancakes 
and on each spread a mixture of finely chopped hazel- 
nuts or almonds mixed with a little brown sugar 
that has been made hot Fold up quickly and serve 

These also are well worth making. With the 
volks of two eggs, one ounce of warmed butter, four 
ounces of fine flour, and about a quarter of a pint of 
warmed milk, make a smooth batter, preparing it 
in the usual way, and add the whisked whites of the 
Have ready some thick, sour 


cream, or 


and dried 














A GAS POKER-BURNER IN OPERATION: ONE OF THE 


eggs the last thing 
: the ordinary clotted Devonshire variety 
may be used instead 


two whisked eggs, and beat well 
spoonfuls of cream and the grated rind of half a lemon. 
Bake the mixture in several small sandwich-tins for 
eight to ten minutes. When done, spread each 
quickly with a little warmed apricot jam, and _ pile 


Stir into this some well-washed 
currants and some grated lemon rina. 


Spread a little of this lightly on each pancake as it 
is fried, roll up quickly, and serve. 

This variety is rather more quickly made than 
the ordinary fried ones. Put two ounces of flour 
into a basin, and add a pinch of salt and two ounces 
of castor-sugar. Then stir in half a pint of milk and 


Stir in two table- 


INCONSPICUOUS PLUG-IN GAS-POINTS PROVIDED BESIDE one on top of another on a hot dish. 


EACH OF THE 500 FIREPLACES AT CHILTERN COURT. The gre 

usefulness ; 
many old dishes and recipes might give far greater 
variety to our menus than they do at present Pan- fruit may 
cakes, for instance, for Shrove Tuesday! We all 1 
eat them for their delicious quality, rega~dless of 


year round are not so well understood bv the average 


“at point about fritters is their extreme 


vegetable and fish fritters are especially 


suited to the Lenten season, and many varieties of 
be used in this way. A particularly good 
plain variety is to make a batter with one egg, a 
tablespoonful of flour, and enough milk to form t 

their origin; but the possibilities of batter all the into a thick cream 


ese 


Have ready a saucepan of fat 


at the right heat for frying, and drop the batter into 


English cook as they are on the Continent, for it, a tablespoonful at a time. Fry until crisp and 
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delicately browned. When well drained, dust them 
with grated lemon rind and sugar, and serve quickly. 
Gas plays so important a part in the equipment 
of the modern home that cooking of every description 
is no longer a task, but a_ pleasure 
noticeable is this in the new flats at Chiltern Court, 
Baker Street, W., where extreme care has_ been 
taken in the installation of reliable appliances which 
have stood the test of time. Throughout the building 
the private kitchens are equipped with the elevated 
type of gas-cooker which obviates stooping when 
inspecting the ovens. Care has been taken in 
selecting the cookers to ensure that the hot-plate is 
always on the side nearest the window, so that the 
cook has the 
maximum — 
amount ot 
daylight — fall- 
ing on the 
hot-plate. 
Numerous gas 
appliances for 
different pur- 
poses are also 
fitted into 
the flat. 
Knowing 
the import- 
ance also of a 
good supply 
of soft water 
in the kitchen, 
men of science 
have now 
placed in our 
hands the 
‘Duro’ Water- 
softener, 
marketed by 
Messrs. Drake THE ‘* DURO” WATER - SOFTENER : 
AN EXAMPLE INSTALLED IN THE 
LONDON HOUSE OF THE DUKE AND 
DUCHESS OF YORK, 


Especially 














and Gorham, 
Ltd., 36, Gros- 
venorGardens, 
S.W.1. It is 
so contrived that the water passes through a mineral 
called Zeolite, which absorbs all the hardness, leaving 
us a delightful flow of soft water throughout the 
house. Nowhere is this more appreciated than in 
the kitchen, where it makes all the difference in 
the world, especially in the cooking of vegetables. 











Poached 
Eggs on 


HOVIS Toast 


Keen appetites can ask for nothing 
more. Health itself demands nothing 
less, for HOVIS gives you the es- 
sential proteids, rich in nourishing 
and life-giving elements which 
your body calls for and must have. 





The addition of a little Bovril adds 
a delicious flavour. Try it with 
HOVIS—plain or toasted. 
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* The G.L..& CC; C. is 
at the service of the 
public throughout its 
area of supply, for 
free information and 


SMBS gas. Write to Mr. 
G. A. Service at the 
address below. 


(Trade Mark) 


Best Bakers Bake it, 


HOVIS LTD,, LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETC, 








advice on apy use of 
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IN A BEDROOM... 


Nowhere is a gas fire more in place 
than in a bedroom. Last thing at 
night, first thing in the morning, at 
any time and instantly it gives a 
merry, glowing fire...... 

But this great convenience is only 
one of the advantages of the modern 
gas fire. It makes no labour, no 
mess, no bother. It warms by 
means of radiant heat — just like 
the sun. As it warms it changes 
the air in the room and so keeps 
the atmosphere fresh. Moreover, 
for rooms used only “on and off” 
it is undoubtedly the most 
economical fire. 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY, HORSEFERRY ROAD, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 
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OAKEYS 


WELLINCTON 
KNIFE POLISH 


The original and reliable preparation 
for cleaning and polishing cutlery. 
Canisters at Id., 2d., 3d., 6d., 1/-, 
2/6 and 4/- 


OAKEYS 


WELLINGTON 
Zz 


LIQUID METAL 
POLISH 


Gives a real, lasting 
polish to all metals, 
including | silver and 
)) glass - windows, motor 
screens, mirrors, etc. 
Tins 3d., 44d, 74d.. 
and 1/3. 
JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 
Ltd., Wellington Mills, 
ndon, S.E.1. 
(Also makers of non-inflam- 


mable Liquid Metal Polish.) 



























Sf" ~WORLDS 
“de SMOOTHEST 
‘ PEN. 
» a AS” See how easily it glides over every 


aes surface! The turned up stub point. 


How smooth itis! Made of silver white 

metal. How absolutely immune from 

corrosion! You willrealise at once that 

| you have made a discovery. Ask your 
tationer for a6d. box, or write— 





PERRY & CO., LTD., 
49, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 4, 











The Silver Wonder is one of the famous range of 


PERRY==PENS 


A PERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON & EVERY PURPOSE 








FRANCO-BRITISH EXHIBN. 1908 - GOLD MEDAL 












Try this 
chocolate covered 
Fruit Lozenge 


FOR 


SO ee 
TAMAR 

INDIEN 

GRILLON 


oe os 


Sold by all Chemists and Druggists 3]- per box 
67 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE Rp., LONDON, S.E.1 








YOURCISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


Supplied from Brook or Spring 
BY BAILEY’S “ CALIBAN” Ram 
NO RUNNING COSTS !! AUTOMATIC! 


? SIR W. H. BAILEY & Co. Ltd, 
Salford, Manchester. 


ASTHMA 


Saas Sufferers from 
At} ge¥?F te) Asthma find in- 
stant relief in 
this standard 
remedy of 60 
years standing. 


4/6 a tin at all 
chemists. 





















ASTHMA CURE 
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4 A Whisky in a class by itself, 
which has been in the hands 

of the same family ever since its 

inception, and which through long 

years of popularity has steadily 

maintained its unique standard of 


excellence.” : 
“Overseas Daily Mail.” 


WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD., 
Distillers, T: 
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NICE 


ATLANTIC 


HOTEL 


Newest first-class Hotel 


Greatest comfort at 
moderate terms. 

















THE LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, Ltd. 


Publishers, Authors, Illustrated Press Agents, &c., should apply to the above 
Agency in all matters dealing with arrangements for reproducing Illustrations, 


Photographs, &c. Sole Agents for “ The Illustrated London News,” “The Sketch,” &c. 


BRIDE’S AVENUE, E.C. 4. 


10, ST. 
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A Health Precaution 
you must take 


Ensure health in the most intimate detail of 
personal hygiene. Use the Izal Toilet Roll, every 
sheet of which is thoroughly medicated with 
Izal, the most efficient disinfectant known to 
science. Don’t expose your family to danger by 
using harsh or chemically impure toilet paper. 


IZAL 


Medicated 


TOILET ROLL 


ab bb fb & 4 fr hr te hn halen banter 




















TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(1930) to 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


Paip 1n ADVANCE. 


INLAND. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) eo ca ; F . £3 486 
Six Months ae ¥ aol we . as 
Including Christmas Number .. iap. 
Three Months .. me . ae 
Including Christmas Number .. 0 18 10 
CANADA 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) nae ts : oa ~~ fe 28 
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Including Christmas Number ... - 112 6 
Uhree Months... ; on ais ws ees 
Including Christmas Number .. 0 17 lo 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) pA ae wee ie en 
Six Months : = st wa Se 
Including Christmas Number ... ek ae 
Three Months a in| oe 
Including Christmas Number ... es oy 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Inveresk House, 346 Strand, in English money 
by cheques crossed ‘*The National Provincial and Union Bank 
sf Engiand, Limited”; or by Post Office Orders, payable 
at the East Strand Post Office, to THF IL1.USTRATED 
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The Agence Havas is specially appointed to receive 
advertisements for “‘ The Illustrated London News "’ 
tor Western European countries, excepting France, 
at its Head Office, 62, Rue de Richelieu, Paris, and 
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advertising is in the hands of the Agence Dorland at 
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THE MODERN-DAY STORIES ARE IN “BRITANNIA AND EVE“ 


What a little Darling! : 








If you would preserve these delightful pictures 
of our beloved Princess Elizabeth, you will find 
them exquisitely reproduced in photogravure 
(12”’«x 9”) in the February issue of BRITANNIA, 
& EVE. The photogravure process gives a warm 
sepia effect, which retains all the delicacy of the 
photographer's art. In fact, only an expert could 
distinguish it from an actual photographic print. 








Marcus Adams 


Seldom is it possible to present such charming 
portraits as these, and consequently a large 
demand hes arisen for our February Number. 
If you should experience any difficulty in 
obtaining your copy, kindly write The Publisher, 
Inveresk House, Strand, London, W.C.Q. 4 

Postage will gladly be refunded. ; 


ie 
Marcus Adams 


BRITANNIA ano EVE] | 


FEBRUARY ISSUE—NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE —ONE SHILLING 


























